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{ A PILGRIMAGE TO OXFORD 
Arthur A. Blair 


During the past year the minister of 
the Universalist church in Nashua has 
been giving his people some of the early 
history of our church. He has told them 
of the men who spread our faith in the 
days when it took courage, who built our 
churches, fashioned our creeds and gave 
to the world a faith which has had a potent 
influence in changing theologies and in 
shaping the lives of people. But to hear is 
not enough. People understand better 
and remember longer that which they 
can see. It has been felt that people 
would have a better knowledge of our 
church and a greater interest in its work 
if they could visit some of our shrines. 
So, after many days of planning, twelve 
cars filled with sixty people left the Nashua 
Universalist church on Sunday morning, 
June 28, for a trip to Oxford. Slowly but 
safely we made our way down over the 
tree-bordered highway through the Ac- 
tons, Maynard, Stow, Hudson and Marl- 
boro. Here the first stop was made for a 
moment, that the parson, who was lead- 
ing, might know that none of his congrega- 
tion were missing. Then on we went 
through beautiful Northboro, taking the 
“cut out” and rolling along over the splen- 
did cement highway into Oxford, arriving 
in season for a service in the old historic 
church at eleven o’clock. 

It was with a feeling of awe and rev- 
erence that the people went into the pews 
and the minister into the pulpit, for it did 
seem to be a hallowed place, made sacred 
by the labors and sacrifices of those people 
who gave their lives in the early days for 
the faith they loved so well. Mrs. Anna 
M. Sanderson, our organist, was at the 
organ, our choir director sang a beautiful 
solo, Colonel George E. Danforth, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Universalist 
Convention, made some very fitting re- 
marks, and the minister preached a short 
sermon. He paid a tribute to those who 
made that church possible, and urged his 
hearers to be as loyal to the church as 
were they. 

After the service the congregation again 
took their cars and went to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Marshall, who knew we were coming, were 
on the lawn to give us welcome, and were 
unstinted in their hospitality. In a 
short time tables and chairs were moved 
out under the trees and the company ate 
a picnic lunch. It was a jolly group of 
Universalist people, glad they had come, 
surprised at some of the things they 
learned, and interested in all they saw. 
After lunch the time was spent going 
through the old house, and visiting the 
diabetic camp. Thirty little children had 
arrived at the camp the day before, and 
our visitors found much to interest them. 
And the minister submits that those who 
took this trip came back home with a 
better, knowledge of the Universalism that 


had its beginnings in Oxford, more famil- 
iarity with the life of Clara Barton as a 
Universalist, and a closer view of this out- 
standing Universalist philanthropy. 

It was a most rewarding trip. Inci- 
dentally the visitors left an offering of 
over twenty dollars. We drove sixty 
miles each way, and others living within 
that radius can do nothing better on some 
Sunday than to visit the old church and 
the birthplace of one who showed the 
spirit of her religion in giving her life in 
the service of others. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


As prophesied, the linden tree is a mass 
of bloom for the Fourth. 

Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., of the Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Mass., was in Kings- 
ton at the Children’s Day exercises, and 
christened four children. 

Wednesday was a full day for the writer. 
Visitors from Nashua two, Melrose, Mass., 
three, Dover six, Portsmouth two. If: 
you think thirteen an unlucky number, I 
will count Daughter, only she comes every 
day. The day following, Miss Juliette 
Conner and Mrs. Edna Paul of Newfields. 

On the evening of June 30 Pierce Me- 
morial Church of Dover gave a reception 
to Rey. and Mrs. Edwin L. Noble, really 
a notable event. Moderator J. Edward 
Richardson presided, introducing the 
speakers. Every Protestant minister in 
the city was present, and the Greek priest. 
Dr. Oluf Tandberg, a former pastor, was 
in the receiving line. Letters were read 
from the president of the State Conven- 
tion, and from the Superintendent, the 
latter a former pastor. Rev. A. A. Blair of 
Nashua was deputized to extend the greet- 
ings of the State Convention. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Poor gave vocal selections, 
and the church orchestra rendered several 
selections. Refreshments were served, 
Mrs. Ellen Rounds and Mrs. Mary Hall 
pouring. While Mr. Noble’s fellowship is 
new in New Hampshire, he is no stranger, 
but has been in our group for some years as 
minister at Kingston in association with 
Amesbury, Mass. His new pastorate has 
started at a pace that is a bit appalling: 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of the high school, addresses to the 
Rotary Club, to the Men’s Forum of the 
Methodist church, and to a group at the 
Baptist church, all in the first month. 
Here is a case where the minister is wel- 
coming the-vacation. 

The Chattertons arrived at the Dover 
reception just in time for refreshments. 
Not that thisis their usual habit—a church 
wedding, with a full house, and they didn’t 
get away from the church till after 9 
o’clock, and drove to Dover at a venture to 
see if the lights had been turned out. 
They hadn’t. 

The senior Semper Fidelis of the Ports- 
mouth church school held their last meet- 
ing for the season at Kingston Lake Park. 

(Continued on page 894) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Rethinking the Church 


E are living in a time when men and women are 
rethinking every phase of life. We may not 
like it, and we may feel that much of this re- 

thinking process and many of its conclusions are un- 
wise, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that some future 
historian will say of us, ‘“They were a generation that 
rethought every phase of life.’ Read Dr. Hutchins’s 
“No Friendly Voice,” and you will find one of many of 
America’s leading young educators at the task of re- 
thinking educational methods. In Italy the state is 
all and even owns the yet unborn, and in Russia, where 
the individual is supposedly all and owns the state 
(to say nothing of our own New Deal), we see govern- 
ment being rethought. Many of us cannot tell 
whether some of the modernistic paintings are right- 
side up or up-side down, but nevertheless modernistic 
art has its devotees, and some critics say this is real 
art which will revolutionize the whole field. H. L. 
Mencken in his latest work, “The American Lan- 
guage,’ dares to predict that the English language 
will eventually give way to an American language, 
and Havelock Ellis in his long work, ‘“The Psychology 
of Sex,’’ presents conclusions which make us realize 
that to many morals are not what they once were. 
We are even rethinking man. Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
eminent scientist and surgeon, in his “‘Man the Un- 
known,” states that Man after all these centuries 
upon the earth is really an unknown quantity. 

Is it any wonder, then, that we are rethinking the 
ehurch? And has not the church stood the test of 
this rethinking process better than have most pre- 
war and pre-depression institutions? In speaking of 
the church I do not mean ecclesiasticism—a group 
bound to ceremony, creed, dogma, ritual, parapher- 
nalia—nor do I mean institutionalism—a church 
building run under high-pressure factory or hotel 
methods by a go-getter minister and staff. I do mean 
a group of persons come together for worship and 
work, and for mutual aid and assistance in all the 
honorable pursuits of life. 

Such a group must rethink worship, for in my 
Opinion the primary purpose for attendance at church 
is to worship. Are persons in general capable of wor- 
shiping? Can they comprehend what worship is? 
Can they go to church to worship and derive the bene- 
fits of worship? Does Protestantism offer the beauty, 


symbolism, and inspiration, for worship, and are 
Protestants able to train their young in the technique 
and art of worship? Second, can such a group main- 
tain a sustained interest? All churches have their 
ups and downs; persons are in and out, interested, 
then disinterested. The flux and flow in the church is 
terrific. The American people, to be sure, are change- 
able. Movies costing a million dollars to produce are 
shown once in a community. Popular songs, fads, 
heroes, styles, are short-lived in the United States. 
Can the religious group develop the habit of sustained 
interest which will lead the members of the group to a 
church every week for worship? The American week- 
end and the European Sunday which we now have 
present themselves for serious consideration. <A 
minister in Brooklyn, New York, who has served one 
pastorate for thirty years, says his church year runs 
from Thanksgiving to Faster. In many New England 
churches people do not get back until about the 
first of November and are off again by May the 
fifteenth, to say nothing of winters in Florida and 
California. And now the snow train! To confine our 
thought to the warmer months, is the problem of the 
automobile, the summer home, and the picnic, being 
met? Is the answer, perhaps, more attractive services 
and stronger preachers in rural areas; more outdoor 
services; spring, summer, and fall services at eight or 
nine o’clock in the morning of perhaps thirty or forty 
minutes’ duration? Will not the wideawake group 
today have to give more attention to working with 
small groups who are vitally interested in sharing their 
religious experiences and in studying, learning, and 
talking about religion? The Oxford Group with its 
idea of sharing, Unity with its daily readings, and 
Christian Science with daily lessons, are claiming 
many. In the Episcopal Church the ‘Forward Day 
by Day” movement claims three hundred thousand 
persons, who at a given time individually go through 
the same devotions. For example, in the morning 
each person in the movement begins the day by say-. 
ing, “Use me, O Lord, in some way today,” at noon 
the individual and group prayer is, “Thy kingdom 
come,” and before bed, “Give Thy peace, O Lord, 
to the world.”’ Each individual is supposed to do 
seven things—turn, follow, learn, pray, serve, worship, 
share. Again, are the old preaching methods passe, 
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and are study groups and question periods the coming 
thing? 

Does the group understand the modern minister’s 
life and time? Do the members appreciate that he is 
one man with often thousands of persons to serve, 
and with the whole community calling upon him to 
serve in the most varied capacities? Do they realize 
that his income is limited, and yet the financial de- 
mands upon him are great; that he needs no end of 
time for study, thought, and preparation, and yet 
persons are more impatient with him over some 
minor matter than they are with almost anyone else? 
In the rethinking process do persons see that a minis- 
ter’s work cannot be shown on chart or graph, or in 
figures or statistics? He can report six hundred calls 
a year, but what does that mean? Can anyone chart 
what his going to a police court with a delinquent 
boy, what one sick call, or one letter, may really have 
meant? Can anyone show on a graph the exact 
point where some pastoral service changed or saved a 
life? Is the church group suppressing the one who has 
been ordained to the office of a spiritual leader and 
making of him a general business manager who must 
operate as does the manager of a chain hardware 
store? 

Can the church arouse interest and enthusiasm, 
and harness them to action? An alumni dinner, a 
political meeting, or a protest meeting, may arouse 
much enthusiasm, but does action for the college, for 
the party, or for better conditions, follow? So at a 
service of worship the atmosphere, the hymns, the 
prayer, and the sermon may create individual and 
group power, but can such power be harnessed to 
denominational and religious enterprises? Has the 
church learned how to make every individual in the 
group interested in one or more religious project that 
a maximum of service may be realized? 

Is the group skilled in vividly and dramatically 
portraying the church? Personally I have never 
needed any salesmanship to interest me in the church. 
The persons I have loved and looked up to the most 
have been of the church. I have loved her services, 
her history at its best, her ministry, and the comfort 
she offers. I wish the church were better than it is, 
but I want it nevertheless. I go to church from a 
sense of gratitude, to learn the wisdom of Jesus, and 
to acquaint myself with her saintly souls. She is in 
my mind a body of believers in positive things, who 
are organized for goodness’ sake and to develop im- 
proved types of individuals. Can the group present 
itself to those outside its numbers as a broad, sym- 
pathetic, progressive, humanitarian organization that 
will so capture the imagination of the non-churchman 
that he will say, “I want to belong to that?” 

It is trite to say, but it is also true, that the world 
is changing, as are life, our institutions, and the church. 
Persons are rethinking every phase of life. Those who 
are religious liberals have the freedom to fashion a 
church that will meet the needs and demands of the 
present hour. St. Paul has said, ‘Think it again.” 
Yes, rethink the power, the joy, the faith, the hope, 
and the courage the Christian religion offers, that we 
may use it and be used by it, for in it there is life 
itself. 

Seth R. Brooks. 


MISSIONARIES AND PEACE 


HE recent poll on peace convictions conducted 
by the Congregational Church was also ex- 
tended to missionaries. Of 492 questionnaires 

sent to the mission fields in all parts of the world, 227 
were returned. The results of the missionary poll 
have roused great interest in many countries. 

The missionaries voted overwhelmingly (60 per- 
cent) against participation in any war; they favored 
membership in the League of Nations (90 percent); 
they endorsed consultation under the Kellogg Pact 
(98 percent); they advocated more equal distribution 
of world resources and markets (99 percent) and 
government control of the munitions industry (100 
percent). On the other hand, they opposed larger 
armies, navies, and air forces (100 percent) and com- 
pulsory military training (98 percent). 

There is nothing surprising about these figures. 
Missionaries are trying to make the gospel of Christ 
understood. They are working with people of other 
races and teaching the oneness of mankind. They see 
the harm done by national walls which create plenty 
on one side while people are starving on the other side. 
They sense the power in talking things over in a 
friendly spirit. We may not agree with them in every 
detail, but we are with them one hundred percent in 
spirit. 

* x 


WHAT ARE LIBERALS DOING? 


EN are saying that all of our progressive churches 
are more or less under the domination of re- 
actionaries for the time being-—both social 

reactionaries and theological reactionaries. This may 
be true. We are not wise enough to tell. But we 
are suspicious of such generalizations. 

It may be said fairly that the last general meet- 
ing of Universalists was conservative—especially in 
social pronouncements. When the Unitarians came 
together in May they were much more radical in 
social matters than ever before in their history, but 
this too can be over-stressed: As one of the leading 
Unitarians explained it, “they were under a special 
kind of spell created by the report of the Appraisal 
Commission.” When the Presbyterians met the 
fundamentalists did not win. Instead, some of 
them pulled out and formed a new church. Cne 
might deduce that those who did not withdraw were 
all liberals, but that would be an unwarranted con- 
clusion. Some of them theologically were as con- 
servative as those who pulled out, but they proposed 
to have order in the church and so voted to discipline 
the recalcitrant. Roger Babson is the new Moderator 
of the Congregationalists, and this is cited to show a 
drift away from the Commission on Social Action 
and toward respect for stocks and bonds. But the 
fact is that it was time to elect a layman, and Mr. 
Babson was the most available. We are not asserting 
that there is no drift toward the theological and social 
conservatives in the church, but we are asserting that 
the illustrations do not illustrate. The fact is that we 
liberals do not have to find out exactly what is doing 
around us before we act. Our course is clear. We 
are to labor for liberal ideas and liberal attitudes. It 
is not enough to labor for more members and con- 
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tributors. It is not enough to beat the denomina- 
tional tom-tom. Our men and women ought to be 
calmly, patiently, steadily, showing the way. 

There ought to be better theological theorizing 
and explaining, but this is only a part of our work. 
There ought to be better social action—more wise, 
more determined, more unselfish—but this, too, is 
only a part of our work. 

There is a type of religious life which we should 
be developing — liberal without a trace of indifference, 
tolerant, but a tolerance of strong conviction, in- 
tellectually furnished but without pedantry or de- 
tachment from the common life, devout without os- 
tentation, determined without fanaticism. 

The solemn question before us liberals is not 
whether our chureches are growing. It is whether 
we are affecting life. 

How are we growing ourselves? What are we 
doing to other people? Are we adding to the number 
of the genuine Christ-like liberals in whom lie the 
hope of the world? 


* * 


THE TIME TO GET OUT 


E have much to say in this paper about the 
lessons to be learned from the differences in 
people, and about the value of differences in 

churches. We take the position that a group of 
people organized in a church need not hold exactly 
the same views in order to cooperate. It is certain 
that no church in the country has members all of 
whom think alike. Ideas of God, of Christ, of the 
Bible, and other things, differ widely. So we say re- 
peatedly that it is a good thing to have many shades 
of opinion within the borders of one organization. 
One learns from another. One emphasis supple- 
ments another emphasis. But—people must be kind 
and tolerant in order to get along well together. 
They must want the same things fundamentally. 
They must agree on the general objectives of their 
organization. If two or three or half a dozen men in a 
company of fifty or a hundred are determined to make 
all the others think as they think and say that they 
think as they themselves think, and if they go on 
steadily raising a row about it, why, they had better 
get out or be put out. 

A pertinent illustration is the withdrawal of 
eleven ministers and a few laymen of the Philadelphia 
area from the Presbyterian Church. They propose to 
set up ‘““The True Presbyterian Church.” Very likely 
there will some day come a division of the secession 
which will give us “The True True Presbyterian 
Church.” Far better for them to be marching alone, 
however, than to go along insisting that everybody is 
out of step but themselves. There is a time to get out. 
It is when one doesn’t like the company, its ways, its 
ideas, its objectives. Few ministers have much pa- 
tience with the plaintive plea of the good sister, “We 
cannot afford to lose a single one.”’ We have always 
declared that we would help people out of churches as 
gladly (if not more gladly) as we would help them into 
churches. We had rather turn such people into happy, 
tolerant individuals within the church, but if it is a 
choice between a row all the time and letting them 
have their own way, they had better go, and if it is a 


choice between giving up ideals of love and brother- 
hood and of having their support, they had better be 
told that the church does not want their support. 

As to these withdrawing Presbyterians. Are they 
honest? They are. Are they conscientious? Cer- 
tainly. Have they brains? Yes, some have brilliant 
minds. Are they good people? We assume so. Per- 
haps much better than we who write about them. 

But they are bound by old dogmas that the world 
has outgrown. The vast majority of the denomina- 
tion is for different action, whether all hold different 
ideas or not. The great Presbyterian Church in the 
United States has shown real Christian faith and in- 
sight in refusing to let a tiny minority dictate to the 
church. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL . 


The Christuan World of London quotes the fol 
lowing story from Dininngs’ “Youth and Peace.” 
“Two Belgian children were saying prayers in war- 
time before a crucifix. They began the Lord’s Prayer 
and asked: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as... .’ then 
they stopped. They could not say ‘as we forgive 
those that trespass against us.’ That would have 
meant the Germans. While they hesitated and re- 
frained, a voice was heard to continue ‘. . . . as we 
forgive those that trespass against us.’ The children, 
looking round to see who had joined them in prayer, 
saw the late King Albert of Belgium.” 


Even conservatives among the school teachers 
of the country have gone on record against teachers’ 
oath laws. When legislators hear from the people 
represented in the recent N. E. A. Convention at Port- 
land some changes in votes may be expected. 


Weak churches in some parts of the world are 
attempting to put their financial houses in order by 
getting along without a minister, or by using supplies. 
Is this policy related at all to possibly ending the 
ministry as a profession? 


In conformity with the custom of other book 
stores, publishing houses and church headquarters, 
both 176 Newbury Street and 16 Beacon Street will be 
closed all day on Saturday during July and August. 


The Murray Grove Association, organized in 
1886, is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this sum- 
mer, but John Murray and Thomas Potter began their 
epoch-making association there 166 years ago. 


A good definition of salvation is rescue from 
the chains which bind one in the present, rather than 
rescue from some fate which may overtake a man in 
the future. 


Peace people of all countries are discovering that 
they have more in common with idealists of foreign 
nations than with militarists of their own nation. 


The Emergency Peace Campaign is making a 
direct appeal to voters. Here are the tactics that 
will count. 
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The Role of Education in Building for Peace’ 


Francis B. Sayre 


PH ERE was a day when wars were made be- 
“| tween reigning princes, largely with profes- 
sional armies. Civilian populations had but 
ees) little to do with the actual fighting, and even 
less with the making of wars or with the shaping of 
international policies. 

Today the face of the world has changed. De- 
mocracy has swept away most of the old-time mon- 
archies. The printing press and the daily newspaper 
have brought to the rank and file of men on the street 
a deepening interest in public events. The telegraph, 
the telephone and the radio have made it possible to 
organize groups with common interests and to gain 
power through organization as never before. Govern- 
ment no longer is by a few wise fathers directing the 
affairs of state from a detached national capital. The 
actual government of modern states is the resultant 
of a complexity of pressures exerted by opposing and 
conflicting groups, composed of business men, pro- 
fessional men, laboring men, who possess innumerable 
ways, direct and indirect, of swaying and influencing 
government officials. It is these groups, possessing 
common economic or other interests, which really 
give direction in large measure to the shaping of 
governmental policies; and although they may have 
nothing whatever to do with the taking of some specific 
step in an international crisis, it is nevertheless in the 
last analysis they who control the fundamental policies 
of the nation which make for peace or war. 

In the light of these conditions the profound bear- 
ing of education upon international relations is self- 
evident. Ignorance, upon which jingoism and in- 
tolerance feed, may cause the shaping of policies which 
will wreck a nation; misinformation and misunder- 
standing of the true issues may lead to false policies 
and untenable conclusions which will play havoc in the 
international world. If we are to avoid economic 
breakdown, if we are to avoid war, we must first con- 
quer the widespread ignorance and the widespread mis- 
understanding which exist in every country today. 
This is a challenging and a thrilling task for education. 
In the universities, in the schools, in the churches, per- 
haps more than anywhere else in the homes, growing 
children must be educated to an understanding of the 
fundamentals which make for sound international 
relationships and thus underlie in the last analysis the 
issues of war and peace. 

The day has passed when we can hope to assure 
peace merely by methods of successful diplomacy. 
Diplomatists, no matter how adroit and no matter 
how sincerely anxious to avoid war, are powerless if 
their nations, because of popular pressures or other- 
wise, are committed to policies which make for war. 
When nations drift down the tragic current of such 
policies a point is reached where conflict becomes al- 
most inevitable and where even the people’s ardent 
desire for peace will not suffice. Peace cannot be 
gained through mere emotion. Under modern con- 
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ditions lasting peace can be assured only as men dis- 
cover ways of building for it stable foundations, po- 
litical, economic, spiritual. Order does not come out, 
of chaos without directing intelligence. Combined 
with the desire for peace must be the knowledge of 
how to build for it; and such knowledge comes or- 
dinarily through education. Peace can be made en- 
during only as the rank and file of people in every 
country reach an understanding of underlying issues 
sufficiently clear to generate an overpowering demand 
for the long-time policies which make for peace. 

I shall touch briefly in turn upon the political, the 
economic, and the spiritual foundations of lasting 
peace. 

Political Foundations 

In the first place, the equilibrium of international 
relations is always in danger of being upset through 
some nation’s burst of chauvinism. Narrow national- 
ism, based on immediate and selfish interests, is al- 
ways of strong political appeal. An impassioned radio 
address may swing a nation over night to a decision 
or a commitment which makes against peace. The 
remedy clearly is not the rigorous censorship of radio 
or press, but better education. We need in America, 
as in other countries, a more intelligent understanding 
of world issues on the part of hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens. Were education playing the part it 
should, the jingoistic utterances of the radio speaker, 
the editorial writer, the politician, would be dashed 
back in harmless spray like sea waves pounding the 
rocks. Our surest defense is a clearer understanding 
among the rank and file of our people of the elements 
of history, of government, of economics, of political 
science. Minds readier to grapple with truth, a point 
of view more catholic and more understanding be- 
cause illumined with broader conceptions—these 
point the pathway to peace. 

To the educated mind one fact of history stands 
forth in clear outlines. A system of international re- 
lations built upon a balance of power between separate 
and uncooperating sovereign states has in fact always 
led to war. Whatever may be one’s own beliefs or 
opinions, the experience of history shows beyond 
dispute that to build peace upon a balance of power 
between uncooperating states is like building a house 
upon the sands. “And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it.’’ 

If we are to build stable foundations for peace 
we must not be afraid to face present conditions as 
they exist. The older world with its separate nations 
in water-tight compartments is gone irretrievably. 
Today every nation’s welfare is inescapably dependent 
upon activities in other nations. Frontiers cannot 
prevent the spread of ideas which may determine na- 
tional destinies. Neither can they prevent the inter- 
play between nations of irresistible economic and 
financial cause and effect. To blind our eyes to these 
changed conditions prevents our building on rock. 
In so far as the financial, economic and even political 
destinies of nations are dependent upon the policies 
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and activities of other nations, peace can never be 
made secure until nations acting in concert agree upon 
fundamental objectives and move forward in whole- 
hearted cooperation toward a common goal. 
Individuals, living together in social communi- 
ties under modern crowded urban conditions, have had 
to learn to live cooperatively. Individual desires have 
had to be curbed again and again by growing restraints 
imposed for the health, the order, or the well-being of 
the community. It has been a long, hard lesson, with 
many temporary setbacks and failures. Yet it had 
to be learned if civilization was to go forward. 
Nations, like individuals, must learn this same 
lesson. Growing cooperation is the price of continued 
progress, if not of existence itself. In the brief history 
of international cooperative effort since 1919, the 
movement has already exerted a profound influence 
upon the world for healthier international relation- 
ships. Seeming failures and temporary setbacks must 
not dishearten us or shake our faith. From time to 
time men may fail the principle, but the history of man- 
kind is our best assurance that the principle never 


fails men. A full measure of success can evolve only’ 


out of long experience, born of temporary failures as 
well as of successes. The survival of our civilization 
depends upon international cooperation. The under- 
lying task of education is to instill in men’s minds an 
understanding faith in cooperative policies. 


Economic Foundationa 


What has education to do with the building of 
economic foundations necessary for lasting peace? 
Here the need of education is compelling. 

Experts can map out sound policies; but as long 
as there continues to exist widespread ignorance of 
the facts and the issues of underlying commercial 
policy, those with selfish interests to serve will suc- 
cessfully play upon thisignorance. Until through edu- 
cation we can build the defenses of a more adequate 
understanding, the ultimate welfare and protection of 
the nation’s national and international interests never 
can be made secure. The profound ignorance among 
the people of all nations as to the significance of these 
issues constitutes a very grave peril. May I give 
one or two examples in concrete detail of what I 
mean? 

In the first place, no nation on earth under the 
conditions of life which prevail today can, without in- 
calculable cost and sacrifice, be economically self- 
sufficient. Trade constitutes the very life-blood of 
nations. The English people need food; unless they 
can import it in substantial quantities, they will 
starve. The Italians need coal and oil and iron; with- 
out these they cannot carry on a modern economic 
existence. The Germans need such raw materials as 
cotton; cut off from these they cannot be kept at work. 
The people of the United States, probably the most 
nearly self-sufficient of the great industrial nations, 
need rubber for their automobile tires, tin for their 
containers, antimony for their telephone equipment, 
jute for their burlap bags, hemp for their rope. Not 
one of these can be produced in the United States. 
Neither will the American people be content to go 
without coffee or tea or chocolate or bananas or silk. 
To cut ourselves off from all foreign importations 
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would play havoc with our economic processes and 
our accustomed ways of living. 

But it is not merely that nations require specific 
imports. They are under dire necessity of selling their 
exports. Unless a nation can export and sell abroad 
its surplus production, it must face a violent disloca- 
tion of its whole domestic economy. 

The fact is that international trade is an essential 
part of our own national economy. The value of our 
cotton, our wheat, our lard, our automobiles, and the 
like, depends directly upon whether or not we can find 
markets for them. National wealth today depends 
upon trade. Cripple a nation’s trade and you strike 
directly at its wealth. 

Cotton affords an illuminating example. Speak- 
ing broadly, under norma] conditions we use in this 
country about two-fifths of our ordinary cotton crop; 
unless we can exchange the remaining three-fifths 
abroad for other goods, the value not only of the un- 
salable surplus, but of the entire crop, is shattered. 
Similarly, the maintenance of a normal price return 
for our whole leaf-tobacco production depends upon 
the retention of foreign markets for, roughly, 35 per- 
cent of our ordinary crop. In the same way, to main- 
tain normal prices for our entire production, we must 
sell abroad, roughly, 25 percent of our lard, 20 per- 
cent of our rice, 40 percent of our dried fruits, about 
60 percent of our rosin and turpentine, 30 percent of 
our lubricating oils. And so it is in the case of our 
manufactures which have been developed: to serve 
foreign markets, such as agricultural implements and 
automobiles. Whereas in 1929 we received $770,800,- 
000 from our cotton sold abroad, in 1934 we received 
but $372,800,000. In the same years our total ex- 
ports fell from $5,157,000,000 to $2,101,000,000. This 
means three billion dollars less in American pockets 
with which to purchase goods. It means American 
unemployment such as we have never experienced be- 
fore. It means untold suffering and staggering loss. 

Our understanding with regard to the importance 
of international trade is perilously imperfect. For 
example, it is often said that our export trade is un- 
important because it comprises less than ten percent 
of our total producation. But general averages in a 
case like this are seriously misleading. It is not merely 
that in many of our most important industries and oc- 
cupations the surpluses which we must sell abroad 
greatly exceed ten percent. What is of far more 
vital consequences is the effect of unsalable surpluses 
on domestic enterprises. Unsold surpluses, by glut- 
ting home markets, demoralize the prices received 
for that part of the output or crop sold at home, and 
thereby spread havoc and cause dislocation throughout 
the industry or occupation. The resulting reper- 
cussions are nation-wide and affect producers who 
themselves do not sell abroad. Unquestionably one 
of the substantial causes for the widespread suffering 
and unemployment which we have been experiencing 
since 1929 has been the loss of foreign markets. 

To restore prosperity among the cotton planters 
of the South, the corn farmers of the Middle West, the 
wheat ranchers of the Northwest, the fruit growers of 
both North and South, and the factory workers in 
every state, we must sell abroad more cotton, more 
hog products, more wheat, more fruit, more auto- 
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mobiles, and more machinery. Increased exports 
mean increased home employment and increased 
money in the pockets of American consumers. 

Here is the truth we must face. It is utterly im- 
possible for some fifty nations to achieve or maintain 
a satisfactory standard of living as self-contained units. 
International trade is vitally essential for the mainte- 
nance of every nation’s present standard of living; 
and the maintenance of accustomed standards of living 
is utterly essential for peace. If goods can’t cross 
international frontiers, armies will. 

This is one of the economic bases for peace which 
is fundamental. Yet since the World War nation 
after nation has surrendered to the onslaught of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Tariff walls have been heightened; 
arbitrary quota restrictions against imports have been 
imposed; government trading monopolies have been 
instituted; exchange controls have been set up; prefer- 
ential treatment and provocative discriminations have 
become the order of the day. Nation is pitted against 
nation in cut-throat competition and commercial con- 
flict; the national frontiers of the world are as formid- 
ably fortified today with trade barriers as with armed 
defenses. 

Unless nations succeed in disarming economically 
and taking common steps for the liberalization of 
world trade, economic breakdown is_ inevitable. 
Breakdown means unemployment, starvation wages, 
bankruptcies and impaired standards of living, and 
sooner or.later armed conflict. 

There is a second way in which the choice of 
commercial policies in the present crisis makes for 
peace or war. If a nation is to trade at all, broadly 
speaking, it must base its commercial policy, and it 
must give and seek trading privileges and concessions, 
upon one of two alternatives: (1) exclusive preferences 
given and received, or (2) equality to all. Of late 
years, the increasing drive of economic nationalism 
has manifested itself through a growing movement in 
the direction of trading in exclusive preferences. Yet 
such a policy is as perilous as it is plausible. 

The difficulty is that every preference given by 
our Government exclusively to a single nation con- 
stitutes a discrimination against more than fifty other 
nations. There can be no preference without dis- 
crimination. A policy of bargaining in preferences 
means in its very essence a policy of widespread dis- 
crimination. And discrimination gives rise to counter- 
measures—commonly referred to as retaliation— since 
no nation can afford to see its exports, on which it 
may depend for its economic existence, displaced by 
the exports of other countries. Retaliation spells 
new and still higher trade barriers. A nation which 
seeks increased outlets in foreign markets for its do- 
mestic surpluses cannot afford to follow a program of 
bargaining in preferences. 

On the other hand, just as preferential bargaining 
leads to economic conflict, so the system of equal treat- 
ment under the unconditional most-favored-nation 
policy makes for economic peace and stability. It 
prevents granting to specially favored nations exclusive 
preferences which enable them to undercut the prices 
of their competitors in foreign markets, and thus to 
shift the currents of world trade out of their normal 
channels and cause untold injury. In its essence it 


means the rule of minimum disturbance in inter- 
national trade. 

Ever since the days when George Washington 
enjoined it upon us in his famous Farewell Address, 
the policy of equality of treatment to all, tested and 
proved by years of experience, has constituted the 
very cornerstone of American commercial practice. 
Yet, under the drive toward economic nationalism, 
the policy of equality of treatment is today in danger 
of being supplanted throughout the world by that 
of trading in preferences. If this movement is not 
checked, white water lies ahead. Special bargaining 
arrangements, arbitrary allotments of quotas, arti- 
ficial diversions of trade to countries in exchange for 
special concessions, allotments of markets to favored 
sellers, preferences granted in the treatment of ex- 
change control—all these are fertile soil for increasing 
international strife. By the arbitrary act of a control 
board, or by a preferential treaty arrangement, a 
whole market may suddenly be destroyed and the 
economic life of a third nation threatened. The 
danger is that nations, like men, may prefer to fight 


rather than to serve. 


Fconomic nationalism reaches its cwmination in 
imperialism. If orderly processes of trade break down 
as a means for exchanging products and securing a 
distribution of the necessary raw materials of the 
world, only force remains. Imperialistic expansion, 
whether in pursuit of markets or raw material sources, 
cannot mean other than perpetual conflict. 

Thus, there is a very close and vital connection 
between national commercial policies and peace. 
A stable peace cannot be built upon economic policies 
which make for (1) the serious impairment of existing 
national standards of living, or (2) the practice by 
nations of dealing in commercial preferences and dis- 
criminations. 

All this is but another way of saying that in eco- 
nomic relationships, as in political, cooperative poli- 
cies are the price of peace. But to make cooperative 
policies politically feasible, education must play a more 
dominant role than today in bringing the people of 
the various nations to understand the imperative 
need of such policies and their rewarding fruits. 


Spiritual Foundations 


The spiritual foundations necessary for the build- 
ing of peace underlie all the others. Indeed, the 
things I have said about political and economic 
foundations are but specific applications to concrete 
situations of the underlying need of spiritual founda- 
tions. In this age of materialism and loss of faith we 
are prone to forget spiritual realities. But the facts of 
life are not altered by our disregard of them. The 
most profound causes of international conflicts and 
difficulties are not so much political or economic as 
spiritual. 

It is impossible to build lasting peace upon foun- 
dations which are merely materialistic. As long as 
national policies are based upon narrow, selfish ambi- 
tions, as long as nations are governed by expediency 
rather than by principle, so long will the peoples of 
the world face suffering and disaster. As long as na- 
tions are harried by distrust and paralyzed by fear of 
one another, progress is impossible. There can be no 
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enduring peace if there is no trust in the good faith 
and sincerity of neighbor nations upon which to build 
it. There can be no building for peace if there is no 
faith in the sanctity of treaties. There can be no 
building for peace if in the international world there 
are no generally accepted moral and ethical standards 
to restrain conduct. 

The progress of civilization does not come by 
chance. It is achieved most often through suffering 
out of the experience of the race. The very heart of 
civilization is embodied in prevailing spiritual con- 
cepts. For instance, we have learned through the 
course of centuries that the sacredness of obligations 
and contracts lies at the very foundation of the com- 
mercial and business life upon which in part our 
civilization rests. In our individual relationships we 
have built up numerous moral and ethical standards 
which are more potent than law courts to regulate our 
social and commercial ilfe. 

But in the realm of international relationships 
we are almost lacking in accepted moral and ethical 
standards. In the international world the obligation 
of treaties is too often regarded as a matter of mere 
expediency. 

Among individuals we have learned that thievery 
and robbery shake the very foundations of our se- 
curity. Cur ethical standards will not tolerate such 
conduct. But among nations, thievery and robbery 
have been quite respectable if practiced by the power- 
ful; in the international world there is as yet no ethical 
standard of sufficient potency to restrain it. Killing 
among individuals we abhor; kiJling among nations, 
if done in the name of patriotism, we applaud. 

The maintenance and the progress of civilization 
depend upon accepted moral standards among nations 
no less than among individuals. Materialism and 
greed produce suffering as surely among nations as 
among men. Security and happiness in the world, as 
in the home, depend upon the restraints that are born 
of spiritual concepts. 

Do you see the vital part that education can play 
—must play—if we are to build for enduring peace? 
Nations after all are but groupings of human beings. 
Activities which excite in the hearts of individuals 
anger or fear or resentment, are bound to excite when 
followed as national policies precisely the same re- 
actions on the part of other national groups. If those 
individuals who serve humanity inspire in their fel- 
lows confidence and trust on which the richly reward- 
ing relationships of individual life can be built, so 
nations which follow policies which serve humanity 
inspire a trust and confidence upon which the richly 
rewarding relationships of international life can be 
built. Education must face the task of making men 
~ comprehend the vital need of moral and ethical stand- 
ards and of spiritual concepts applicable to nations no 
less than to men. In the words of Grover Cleveland, 
“the rules of conduct governing individual relations 
between citizens or subjects of a civilized state, are 
equally applicable as between enlightened nations.” 

If our Christianity means anything at all, it must 
come to the rescue now. The teachings and principles 
of Christianity are not the mere dreams of a utopian 
idealist of nineteen hundred years ago. They are the 
ultimate and fundamental realities of life flowing out 
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of human nature itself—that selfishness and greed 
produce resentment and hostility that make for suf- 
fering, that winning a man’s spirit through the appeal 
of mind and heart produces more permanent and 
potent effects than the compulsion of material force, 
that the richest values in life come not through ac- 
quisition but through the service of humanity. 

These are not merely idealistic and academic 
concepts. They are the fundamentals of human life, 
worked out by One who sensed, as no one else before 
or since, the heights and depths of human nature, who 
thrills mankind still today as no other figure in history. 
Upon these fundamentals the life of nations must 
be built no less than of individuals. 

The building of the spiritual foundations for 
peace will take pioneering, and the way will be strewn 
with failures. It will not come without high vision 
and without deep suffering. But come it must if our 
civilization is to go forward. 


“We were dreamers, dreaming greatly in the man-stifled 

town; 

We yearned beyond the sky-line, where the strange 
roads go down. 

Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power 
with the Need, 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was sent us to lead. 

As the deer breaks—as the steer breaks—from the 
herd where they graze, 

In the faith of little children we went on our ways. 

First the wood failed; then the food failed; then the 
last water dried; 

In the faith of little children we lay down and died; 

On the sand-drift, on the veldt side, in the fern scrub we 


lay, 

That our sons might follow after by the bones on the 
way. 

Follow after! Follow after! We have watered the 
root, 


And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for fruit! 
Follow after! We are waiting, by the trails that we lost, 
For the sound of many footsteps, for the tread of a host. 
Follow after! Follow after! For the harvest is sown. 
By the bones about the wayside ye shall come to your 
own!” 
1K 1 * 
ONE CHURCH’S ACTION 
It is a pleasure to record one church’s commendable action 
in standing by its minister. In Mendon, Ill., Rev. Leland W. 
Mann, of our Congregational church, was to deliver the Memorial 
Day address in that community of some six hundred people, 
when he discovered that the dedication of a cannon in the public 
park would be a part of the exercises. He went to the committee 
in charge and stated that the dedication of the cannon made it 
impossible to participate. Asked why, he replied, ‘‘A cannon, 
the symbol of war, death and destruction, is the antithesis of 
everything for which the church stands.’’ Mr. Mann urged the 
local ministers to un‘te with him in an effort to make Memorial 
Day more expressly an occasion for the spiritual advocacy of 
peace, but, failing in this, and realizing how quickly gossip 
travels, he took occasion on Sunday morning publicly to state 
and clarify his position. In that church an aggressive group of 
young people had taken active interest n the Peace Plebiscite, 
last fall, and were responsive and determined in their stand 
A church meeting was called, and the church voted 
unanimously to support their pastor’s position and to endorse 
a petition which the young people were circulating advocating 
a peace-centered observance of Memorial Day. This is real 
news. The Mendon church and its pastor deserve a high place 
in the Congregational scroll of honor—Advance. 
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Religious Values for Today’ 


A Cross-Section of Universalist Opinion 
Albert W. Altenbern 


FHI N the Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the 
GM} Western Unitarian Conference, Chicago, 
asked me to be one of the participants in 

OhG a panel discussion on ‘Religious Values 
for Today,” at the annual conference held in Topeka, 
Kan., May 9-12, I was very doubtful about the ad- 
visability of accepting the invitation. First, I was 
not at all sure I knew what was meant by the topic 
(as I discovered later many others were, too), but the 
time was too short to permit correspondence that 
might have cleared up this point to my satisfaction. 
In the second place, being the only Universalist in 
the panel, I was disturbed by the fact that I might 
misrepresent the general viewpoint of the denomina- 
tion, if such there be. To offset the latter possibility 
I asked Universalist ministers and educators, far and 
near, if they cared to take the time to do so, to give 
me their personal views on the subject. These being 
young and old, male and female, liberal and conser- 
vative, living in widely separated parts of the country, 
their ideas, if secured, would represent a fair cross- 
section of denominational opinion, and keep me within 
reasonable limits. 

A little mimeographed post-card S. O. S., there- 
fore, went out, with results that are deserving of much 
wider thought and consideration than that given by the 
little group at the discussion. 

In fairness to those who responded it should be 
clearly understocd that practically every reply had to 
be mace without much, if any, chance for careful 
consideration and phrasing. ‘The letters were exactly 
what was asked for: a personal (under pressure of 
time) response to a personal appeal. Nor did any 
one, including myself, think that what was thus hur- 
riedly prepared would appear in print at any time. 
Every one, no doubt, would have preferred a more 
exact and satisfactory expression for that purpose. 
‘The very urgency which prevented mature thought and 
careful statement, however, seems to have had the 
great virtue of taking the subject out of the purely 
academic realm in which affairs of this kind too easily 
bog down. Also, it gave to what | asked for a quality 
it might not have possessed otherwise. It represents, 
simply, what might have been said in the give and 
take of an informal discussion. 

The more I thought about the letters I received 
the more convinced I became that what I had as- 
sembled for my personal help ought to be shared with 
others who are, or might be, interested. Besides, I 
hoped, if it got into the columns of The Christian 

Leader, there might be contributions from those who 
did not have the opportunity in the first place. 

Naturally, this is in no sense a final and an au- 
thoritative presentation of the subject. Rather an ef- 
fort, only, to open the way for further discussion for 
the benefit of all. 

*Material assembled in preparation for participating in a 
panel discussion at the Western Unitarian Conference, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


The number of letters received was limited, of 
course, but, judging by the results of other efforts of 
this kind, the percentage of replies was high. 

With no particular reason for doing so, the letters 
are quoted from in the order received. 


“T hardly know how to answer your question; it 
is difficult to get the meaning of one giving out a topic. 
My system of theology is in no sense complex. My 
definition of religion is—Man’s consciousness of God. 
We are religious only to the extent that God is real to 
us. Our religion has value only as we interpret it into 
human relations. The more intensely we are conscious 
of God, the more valuable is our religion. That is 
about all there is to it as far as I am concerned. 

“T am not interested in the profound and scholarly 
discussions which are on the market. What I want is 
God for the common man. A God that the man in 
the ordinary walks of life can understand. With all 
the faults of the past, our fathers had a God. The 
preaching of today, and more particularly the liberal 
preaching, has taken the common man’s God away 
from him. He hasn’t anything to get hold of. I have 
been much impressed by some Roman Catholic friends. 
. . . . God is a presence to them... . 

“A religion which makes one conscious of God 
working in and through him is the only religion of 
value. You may say that is rudimentary; it probably 
is. Letit-goat that.” 

(Asa M. Bradley.) 


. . . . There is some indication that the answers 
expected are in terms of abstractions—the truth, 
beauty, goodness, type of approach. I shall hint at 
another approach which seems to me to be much 
needed at the present time, and to offer possibilities 
of bringing out into the open the more important 
issues. 

“The value of religion today is: 

“1. In pointing out that the needs of life must be 
met by consciously following ideals. (This is the issue 
between temporary adjustment and adjustment in 
harmony with the nature of the universe.) 

“2. Through its insistence upon the fact that the 
highest quality of experience emerges in the striving 
for a unification of life in which common needs and 
highest ideals are integrated. (It is not that religion 
has a value separate and apart, but that the process of 
life becomes religious. To keep alive the process is 
the hope of the world.) 

“3. In producing integration-seeking persons. 
(This means of course those persons who are conscious 
of the fact that the highest quality of experience comes 
through the integration of needs and ideals, and are 
willing to consciously work toward that end. But 
another important point is... . that such persons 
are rarely the product of reflective thought alone, but 
usually emerge through participation in a cause. Look 
at Russia and her results because she puts her people 
in a cause, not telling about it, only. Producing creeds 
and beliefs is useless. Listening to radio sermons is 
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fatal—we get the satisfaction of achieving and 
sharing in a cause sitting in our bathrobe, but not the 
value of participation. The church cannot abandon its 
fellowship function. Persons must have a sense of 
being united. Neither can the church stop short of 
action for change.) ‘ 

“But, and here is . . . . where (the) discussion 
might focus in the end, is the question after all, ‘What 
are religious values?’ or ‘How are religious values at- 
tained?’ ”’ 

(John M. Ratcliff.) 

“.. . . [should assume that religious values are 
the same, yesterday and forever. The soul, the sense 
of God and of something divine and limitless in all life 
relationships, the awareness of truth and duty—these 
are some of the things that age cannot wither nor 
custom stale. However, perhaps that is not the angle 
of approach contemplated. 

“. . . . It seems to me that one of the things that 
ails religion today is its effort to be timely... . The 
attempt to stress the immediate often leads to a virtual 
ignoring of the timeless and changeless. The news- 
papers and the radio have to deal with current issues 
and events. It is their job to be timely, and it is 
possible to make out a plausible case for the same 
attitude in religion. One wonders sometimes whether 
people do not stay away from church, as they seem 
increasingly to do, because they want an eternal ap- 
proach to temporal matters, rather than a going over 
from a pious standpoint of the things they have al- 
ready heard handled to the point of weariness. 

“But, if the idea is to learn what ones of the 
changeless verities of life this age needs to have pre- 
sented in season and out of season, might we not agree 
that two things, at least, ought to stand out in every 
church service? (1) The matchless worth of the soul 
of even the humblest individual... . all have a 
divinity in some degree, and social injustices hark 
back to the fact that we put wealth, learning, power, 
above personality. (2) Life as a training ground for 
larger experiences here and hereafter, so that every 
common task has a grandeur reflected from its eternal 
significance. 

(Effie McCollum Jones.) 


“In my opinion the religious values for today are 
found in the concept of the sacredness of human life— 
all human life—and the challenge to create a social 
environment in which life can find a degree of fruition. 
The Kingdom of God in the present tense in the pres- 
ent world, precisely as Jesus intended. The technique 
of doing it constitutes our problem, involving the- 
ology, sociology, politics and economics. . . 

“T think it would be difficult to improve upon our 
Worcester Declaration as avowing both faith and ob- 
jective. To me the third (‘faith in the supreme worth 
of every human personality’) and the last statement 
(‘faith in the power of men of sacrificial spirit to over- 
come evil and progressively establish the kingdom of 
God’) contain the germ of our task and a suggestion 
of the technique by which it is to be accomplished. 
The others are sources of strength and inspiration, 
both spiritual and intellectual.” 

(Frank Durward Adams.) 


“T put your question to a class of younger theo- 
logians. They thought the chief religious values to- 
day were: 

“1. Faith in Man, or, as the Universalist Profes- 
sion of Faith has it, ‘in the supreme worth of every 
human personality.’ They felt that belief in democ- 
racy, in the social gospel, and work for all great human 
causes were the outgrowth of this faith. 

“2. The conception of the God we should worship. 
They agreed that the God we actually worship deter- 
mines our lives. Therefore we ought to worship the 
God that stands for the highest human values—what is 
the Highest. 

“3. Belief in liberty as the indispensable con- 
dition—not an end—for all true science, morals, re- 
ligion and life. This is what distinguishes a liberal as 
such—his faith in liberty and his stand for it both for 
himself and others, even those most opposed to him. 
Many talk about the failure of liberalism, but the 
principle of freedom was never in such jeopardy as 
today. Never was it so important that liberals up- 
hold it. They should therewith recognize the re- 
sponsibility of liberals: that is, they must show that. 
liberty does not make a liberal irresponsible, because. 
he is free to do as he will; but rather that in his freedom. 
he is more dependable and faithful and devoted to. 
church and causes and principles than those controlled 


by fear or authority... . 


“4. The Social Ideal—our goal—what we are 
working for. It is not so important what we call it— 
Kingdom of God, Moral Democracy, the Divine 
Community—it is important that we have definite 
ideas about it and of how we bring it nearer. 

“My own conviction is that this Kingdom, which 
means justice and righteousness and life for all, comes 
just in so far as we in increasing numbers act in ac- 
cordance with the principles of that Kingdom (not of 
human society as it is, capitalistic or otherwise), and 
only so. ; 

“T might add that I deem another important 
value the persuasion that the test and fruit of religion 
is not right ritual, or right doctrine, but right living.’ 

(John Murray Atwood.) 


“Needless to say, I believe the social milieu is the 
source of many of our religious values. As always, 
identification with a great movement toward a more 
ideal world is a breeder of religious values. But I 
doubt if . .. . the Socialist and Communist parties 
in the United States are creating religious values. 
They are in Russia. But in America they are still 
largely intellectualist, or rather esoteric; they command 
no particular following and there is very little group 
feeling. Religion is never developed in a divisive at- 
mosphere. I may say, with conviction, that I don’t 
think social religious values are being created in 
America today, all because of the lack of unity among 
men about an objective or ideal. However, this is 
not saying that religious values are not being found 
by individuals. 

“Individual religion is still finding adherents in 
churches and elsewhere. But the churches generally 
are not fomenting anywhere near like the values they 
once created. They have no particular objective as a 
Christian institution, except it be in opposition to war. 
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And this last is uncertain: one fears that it may be 
only the leaders and not the followers who are con- 
secrated in opposition to war. Nevertheless, 
there are still many people, particularly the middle- 
aged, who are finding religion in the churches, which 
is to say that they are creating it. Their values arise 
largely from personal integration, that is, they find a 
part of themselves in worship, whether humanist or 
theist, that they do not find in everyday life. And 
they enjoy and find religious values such as loyalty, 
friendship, et al, in working together in projects for 
supporting their church. 

I think the human being is still looking 
for something beyond all the passing pleasure, thrills 
and comforts this modern age gives, even at times 
when he is not getting them. The new gimcracks 
amaze and delight for a little while, then the man be- 
gins to look again—for something. . . . The church 
can still help him seek, though they may not find, and 
that’s something more than almost any other in- 
stitution I know today is doing. Even the school 
isn’t doing that. . . . There is still religion in any 
number of things; but it can’t be ‘dished up.’ The 
church, if it is still to be a source of religious values, 
can only indicate and symbolize, in poetry, color, song, 
sermon; and encourage when men seem honestly 
seeking. Again we are living in a time when creation 
can take place, there is so much clay to be moulded 
into beautiful and helpful forms, only we must be 
ready to look, and use what we find. 

“But this is all (too) vague. Perhaps it is because 
the opportunity is so vast. Cne can’t say very much 
about life. But I can’t help feeling that religious 
values are potential in almost everything, although 
they are not as yet being expressed very prolifically. 
Touch economics, art, family, marriage, education, 
etc., everything is in process of reformation or else 
needs it badly. If one can’t find religious values in all 
this, and preach about them and indicate them, he’s 
utterly blind.” 

(Harmon M. Gehr.) 


“Religion, today, is much more interested in 
conduct than in creeds. The ‘old time evangelists’ 
were wont to refer contemptuously to ‘righteousness’ 
as ‘filthy rags’ . , and doubtless our forebears 
were instructed to believe that morality and religion 
were not necessarily identical. ‘The new values in re- 
ligion will know no divorce of ethics from spirituality. 
I believe, also, that a much needed clarifying of the 
term ‘spiritual’ must be a vital feature of any abiding 
values in religion. 

“This is to say that, without any neglect whatever 
of the ‘mystical’ element in religion, our preaching 
and teaching must meet the mundane needs of our 
own time. Certain of the ancient values, of course, 
will remain and will exhibit little change. Religion 
must continue to comfort the sorrowing, admon- 
ish, yea, even chastise, the sinning, stimulate the 
indolent, encourage the despairing, reveal sources of 
‘absolution’ for the penitent, offer friendship for the 
lonely, and always and everywhere endeavor to make 
men conscious of their eternal worth, and their in- 
finite capacities, and their invincible quality, as sons 
of God. 


“But, even in these phases of its ‘infinite variety” 
(hitherto erroneously labeled ‘personal religion’) the 
social application of the so-called personal gospel must 
always be kept to the fore. Sorrow, sin, discourage- 
ment, and the varied and devastating expressions of 


 4nferiority complex’ that afflict mankind, are all 


simply different types of social maladjustment... . 
Therefore (to perpetrate a paradox), religion, today, 
can have no value for the man who is too greatly con- 
cerned about its value. It must somehow manage to 
escape from the confines of conventions and their 
interminable—and often footless—debates . . . . and 
many a tedious volume, and . . . . discover itself to 
the average . . . . mind, as an expression and appe- 
tite of . . personality as natural and as unescap- 
able as hunger and the sex impulse. . . 

“Probably I might have condensed the above 
into the title of that epochal book of Rauschenbusch 
which was much in debate twenty years ago. The 
outstanding value today in our Christian religion is 
to be found in its promise of ‘Christianizing the Social 
Order.’ The damning indictment of our present un- 
Christian order is that ‘it makes good men do bad. 
things.’ A religion of real value must ‘make bad men 
do good things.’ And I believe there is enough of that 
sort of value in religion, today, to indicate its sur- 
Viva .aa7 

(E. Lean Ellenwocd.) 


In addition, there was a reply from Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, authorizing quoting from his memorable 
sermon, preached at the recent session of the General 
Convention, “The Something More of Liberal Re- 
ligion,’’ suggesting, especially, the section dealing with 
the thought of God. 

There were replies also from others to the effect, 
“Tell us what you mean by the topic and we’ll be glad 
to help,’”’ but there was not time for more correspond- 
ence on that point. 

Despite some obvious differences of opinion— 
although these may well be more seeming than real— 
there are points of agreement. 

First, although these points need not of necessity 
be in the order given, there is agreement as to the 
worth and significance of per sonality. We, meaning 
Humanity, are a part of whatever is, by whatsoever 
name we choose to call it. To live with the greatest 
degree of happiness and satisfaction we must learn to 
live in accord with the underlying laws or principles, 
as far as it is possible for us, at any given time, to know 
what they are. 

Second, we must use the knowledge we have, or 
may later acquire, to help build the kind of social 
world in which the chances of being “children of God” 
are increased. 

_ Third, right action, or conduct, is of far more 
importance than many of the things we talk about 
glibly to impress others with our erudition. 

Fourth, all our efforts are defeated to some 
extent without conscious, and somewhat successful, 
efforts to achieve integrated personality or inner 
harmony. 

Fifth, the necessity of cooperating, more and 
more, in high endeavor and noble causes, so that, 
eventually, by the very compulsion of circum- 
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stances and conditions, even “bad men will do good 
things.” 

Sixth, although we may be disillusioned and dis- 
appointed to a considerable extent, none, apparently, 
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believe that liberal] religion, in its Oey sense, has 
served its purpose. 

Others may see it differently, bit that was the 
way the thing shaped up for me. 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- VI 
Asa M. Bradley 


RIN 1889 Dr. Conger was called to Santa Paula 
on a special mission, to make a survey of 
conditions, and advise with some of our people 
as to the practicability of organizing a Uni- 
versalist society. As a result, an organization was 
effected, and the Rev. L. M. Andrews, then of Dixon, 
Ill., was called as pastor. For a while he preached 
half the time at Ventura; but at the end of six months 
the Santa Paula society had grown to be a man’s work. 
The movement at Ventura was never promising, and 
Mr. Andrews deemed it advisable to devote his entire 
time to the point which promised the better results. 
feveral of the leading Ventura people later united 
with the church at Santa Paula. In the spring of 1890, 
and as the result of an evangelistic mission, In which 
the pastor was assisted by Dr. Conger, Dr. Deere, 
and Dr. Tuttle, a church was organized, sixty-six 
persons uniting, forty-seven receiving the rite of bap- 
tism. The present house of worship was dedicated in 
1892, and the church membership at that time had 
doubled. The original building plan contemplated 
a modest wooden structure to cost about $5,000, but 
the people became enthusiastic over the project, there 
were men with means interested, and in the end there 
came the substantial brick and stone structure, with 
its elegant appointments, at that time the finest 
church building in the county. But, as at Riverside, 
there was what seemed a small debt, which later be- 
came a menace. But there was loyalty back of the 
Santa Paula church, and the shadow of debt was dis- 
pelled before it could become the shadow of death. 
After ten years of faithful service Mr. Andrews re- 
signed. Dr. Conger was preacher for a time, to be 
followed by the Rev. E. C. Andrus, and he by the Rev. 
F. T. Scott, to be followed by the Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
and he by the Rev. Will F. Small. 

The story of this church is unique. Santa Paula 
was a small village, and to all appearances over- 
churched. The initiative for the Universalist move- 
ment was taken by W. L. Hardison. He had been a 
supporter of the Presbyterian church, but a close ap- 
plication of the doctrine to one of his own caused him 
to revolt. It was through him that Dr. Conger was 
summoned in consultation. He was the moving spirit 
from the first. I never met Hardison; he was gone 
from Santa Paula before I came on the beat. Some 
twenty years after my return to New England I 
chanced to be in Caribou, Maine, over Sunday. My 
host was going to the cemetery before church, and I 
elected to accompany him. I came upon a fine monu- 
ment marked W. L. Hardison. It started me ques- 
tioning, and I learned that this was the man, and that 
he had been brought to his native town for his final 
rest. Also I learned that our church in Santa Paule 
was largely a transplant from Caribou, Maine. 

But there were others. George G. Sewell, a 


pioneer who rounded the Horn in 1850, was another 
whose works expressed a great faith. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sewell contributed over $4,000 toward the erection 
of the church edifice. He died in 1900 in his eighty- 
second year. One of the trustees from the beginning, 
and in the early years choir leader, representing the 
best element among the pioneers, he was an honor to 
our church, and to the community in which he lived. 
Associated with these was C. H. McKevitt, of whom 
it is to be said in highest praise that he stood faithfully 
by as superintendent of the Sunday school for a long 
term of years. He died in 1897, in the prime of life. 

The Rev. Lindley M. Andrews was, as Dr. Deere 
aptly characterized him, “a combination of law and 
theology, needing to be well understood to be appre- 
ciated.””’ His work was fruitful. As soon as the 
people grew to understand the combination, they be- 
gan to love and trust the man, and to believe his mes- 
sage. Few have wielded so wide an influence, and few 
have used their opportunity as wisely. His preaching 
was more than convincing, it was moving.: The mem- 
bership of his church was scattered over a large ter- 
ritory. Some thirty miles from Santa Paula I en- 
countered some of his members, and in response to my 
comment he said that in mailing notices to church 
members he addressed eleven post-offices. He was a 


. believer in evangelistic missions, or, as he phrased it, 


“protracted meetings.”” And he was past master in 
the conduct of such services. Every year during his 
pastorate the church was blessed with a season of re- 
vival. 

He was naturally diffident, and for that reason 
“needed to be known to be appreciated.’’ He was a 
native of Ohio, of Quaker descent, a graduate of An- 
tioch College, a lawyer by profession, and during the 
war a soldier. After the war he removed to Missouri, 
and became so involved in the politics of those dis- 
ordered times that he missed election to the U. S. 
Senate by only two votes. As a lawyer he rated with 
the best. 

One Sunday in 1879, chancing to be in Illinois, he 
was asked to conduct service in the Universalist 
church as a lay speaker. He received the Master’s 
eall, then and there, “and straightway left all and 
followed.”’ His ministerial career covered a period 
of about twenty years. When before a congregation, 
and the Spirit was upon him, he was a prophet of 
mighty power, and his word was “Thus saith the 
Lord.’”’ And the spirit in his work is enduring in the 
Santa Paula church to this day. 

As I went out of the office to meet a customer, I 
remarked to my associates, ‘This is sure a country 
parson.”” By questioning I learned that he wanted 
information about furnishing a new church building. 
It was in Santa Paula, it was a Universalist church. 
“Then is your name Andrews?” “Yes.” Then we di- 
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eressed. It was Saturday, and I invited him to spend 
Sunday at my home in Cakland, he accepting. I got 
word to Goodenough, who invited him to preach. We 
loved him personally, but that sermon was a failure, 
its merit being its brevity, and I wondered, wherefore 
his reputation? I was to learn in the later years of 
intimacy. Like his Quaker ancestors, the Spirit must 
move. I heard him preach for an hour and a quarter, 
“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?” (1 Cor. 14: 3) and not 
one of the congregation erate the Santa Paula 
auditorium and vestry was bored, or restive. He 
accompanied me to Simi, where | preached in a school- 
house to a capacity congregation. At the close | 
asked him if he cared to add a word. He declined, 
then changing his mind, arose, and for a couple of 
minutes stumbled, haltingly, and then fired. He 
took my sermon outline—showing that he had listened 
more attentively than I had thought—and following 
it closely for forty-five minutes, held that congrega- 
tion spellbound. And I? Well, I too was under that 
spell, and through it all wishing that I might preach 
like that. 

There is thls to be added, that Mr. Andrews 
would wish said could he review these notes in the 
flesh. His work would not have netted the resu'ts 
that were realized but for the cooperation of Mrs. 
Andrews. She was more than a helper, rather an 
associate, sharing his perplexities, and ready with 
suggestion. She was an ideal minister’s wife. He 
died in 1902, as he expressed it, “a worn-out old sol- 
dier’’—an old man at only sixty-six. 

Visiting ministers had preached in Los Angeles, 
notably Dr. Deere for several weeks in the winter of 
1881-2; but the first attempt at organization was 
when Dr. Shinn made his first journey to the Coast 
in the spring of 1892, and, calling the Universalists 
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together, banded the ladies into a circle, and set them 
at work to raise money for a future building. Later 
the Rev. A. A. Rice came to the city, and, using this 
circle as a nucleus, organized a church and society. 
After five years of faithful service he resigned, retiring 
to his orange grove in Sierra Madre. He came on 
his own initiative, and the society could not give him 
adequate support, and the help from other sources 
was insufficient. A building site in a residential part 
of the city was secured during his pastorate. 

In 1901 the Rev. F. W. Leland came to reside at 
Los Angeles, and revived the work. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. H. L. Canfield, D. D. For later history, 
the General Convention sent Dr. C. Elwood Nash, 
backed to do the work. 

The Register of 1891 reported a society at Fresno, 
the Rev. S. A. Gardner minister. Mr. Gardner was a 
minister in the Universalist fellowship, and residing 
in Fresno in 1890. He was lecturer to an Ethical 
Culture society, or something after that order, but 
there was never a thought of making it anything de- 
nominational. Mr. Gardner so stated in the State 
Convention of 1901. Dr. Shinn preached there in 1903, 
and considered it a promising field. When the Rev. 
W. M. Jones first came to the Coast he preached there 
several Sundays, but was unable to secure adequate 
support. 

The Registers of 1894 and 1895 mention a society 
in Hanford. The Rev. S. Goodenough, then secretary 
of the State Convention, went to Hanford to see what 
was there. He found several families who were an- 
xious for the forming of a society, but as no mission 
funds were available, nothing further was done. 

Our ministers have done considerable missionary 
preaching in other points in the state, but the fore- 
going covers all that has been done under our de- 
nominational name. 


A Memorable Sunday in Florence, Italy 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


a=aq| ‘AT, Y has many cities rich in historical interest 
4| and in their treasures of art, beautiful in their 
architecture and in their natural setting; but 
2} none are more delightful to visit than Florence. 
In the days of its glory it was called Firenze la Bella, 
Florence the Beautiful. There isan old chronicle which 
relates that, because the city was founded in a field 
of flowers, it was called Florence, the city of flowers. 
Set as it is in the lovely valley of the Arno and climb- 
ing the hills on either side, the noble austerity of its 
palaces and public buildings is softened by the sunny 
charm of the river with its picturesque bridges and by 
the verdant and blossoming gardens on the hillsides. 
Nowhere can the visitor see more glorious speci- 
mens of Renaissance art and architecture than in 
Florence. The Uffizzi and Pitti palaces are filled with 
the paintings of Italy’s greatest artists—Fra Angelico, 
Giotto, Michelangelo, Ghiberti, Botticelli, Donatello, 
Luca della Robbia, Benvenuto Cellini, Andrea del 
Sarto, and many others. 
The greatest names of Italian literature, too, are 
associated with Florence. Here lived Dante, Petrarch, 
Alfieri, and Boccaccio. 


In a city so rich in historic associations and in 
the masterpieces of art, every day is a delight to the 
visitor, but I want to speak of a certain Sunday I spent 
there. 

A Sunday in Florence would not be complete, I 
felt, without attending a service in one of its famous 
chur ches. I chose high mass at the cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. This church was begun early in the 
fourteenth century, when Florentine art was just be- 
ginning to rise into splendor. Giotto was selected as 
master architect for it. Its most striking features are 
the great dome and the slender campanile. The dome, 
the work of Brunelleschi, was the marvel of the age. 
After it Michelangelo patterned the dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome. 

The campanile, or bell tower, standing close be- 
side the cathedral and forming part of its ar chitectural 
effect, is often called Giotto’s tower because it is so 
Supreme a masterpiece of that great artist. It is justly 
accounted one of.the most graceful and perfect struc- 
tures in the world. As I stood looking long at this 


thing of wondrous beauty, Longfellow’s lines came to 
me: 
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In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone,— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire,— 

The builder’s perfect and centennial fiower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone. 


Cpposite the main entrance of the cathedral is 
the famous baptistry with its beautiful bronze doors. 
The first of these, on the south side of the octagonal 
building, was designed and wrought by Andrea Pisano 
and portrays the life of St. John the Baptist. The 
other two doors were made later by Ghiberti, who was 
awarded the commission after submitting his designs 
in competition with six other artists. The principal 
events in the Old Testament form the subject of the 
reliefs on one of the doors and those of the Gospels 
on the other. It took Ghiberti twenty years to com- 
plete this great work. Each panel is so beautiful that 
Michelangelo said of the doors that they were worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise. 

It is time for the service in the cathedral. As we 
enter we are struck by the severe plainness of the in- 
terior. The rich stained glass in the long, narrow 
windows furnishes almost the only color. The people 
have gathered for the mass, but they fill only a corner 
of the great space. We give our attention to the priest 
and the fine choir of men and boys. But presently we 
find our thoughts escaping from the present to the 
past, to a time, 400 years ago, when this church wit- 
nessed some very great and historic events. It was 
here that Savonarola delivered those marvelous ser- 
mons that rocked Florence, as an earthquake rocks 
the solid land. 

Says an old Italian chronicler, describing the ef- 
fects of Savonarola’s preaching: ““The people got up 
in the middle of the night to get places for the sermon, 
and came to the door of the cathedral, waiting outside 
until it should be opened, making no account of any 
inconvenience, neither of the cold, nor the wind, nor of 
standing in winter with their feet on the marble; and 
among them were young and old, women and chil- 
dren, of every sort, who came with such jubilee and 
rejoicing that it was bewildering to hear them, going 
to the sermon as to a wedding. Then the silence was 
great in the church, each one going to his place; and he 
who could read, with a taper in his hand read the 
service and other prayers. And though many thousand 
people were thus collected together no sound was to 
be heard, nor even a ‘hush,’ until the arrival of the 
children, who sang hymns with such sweetness that 
heaven seemed to have opened. Thus they waited 
three or four hours till the Padre (Savonarola) entered 
the pulpit, and the attention of so great a mass of 
people, all with eyes and ears intent upon the pulpit, 
was wonderful; they listened so, that when the sermon 
reached its end it seemed to them that it had scarcely 
begun.” 

In Savonarola’s day Florence’s great wealth was 
corrupting the city’s public life. The liberties of the 
people were being stolen away. Even the church was 
corrupt, and, instead of aiding the people, it lent its 
help to their oppressors. Savonarola was a monk of 
San Marco—a conscientious, earnest, God-fearing 
man, with a nature much like that of Luther. The 
corrupt condition of the city and the church greatly 
stirred him. He saw the need of a moral reformation, 


and believed that the judgments of heaven would fall 
upon both church and city unless they renounced their 
wickedness and turned to God. This he preached 
with ever increasing emphasis and fervor. The result 
was that he attracted larger and larger groups of 
people to San Marco until that church would not con- 
tain them. His fame spread. The whole city began 
to wake up to the truth and importance of his message. 
Then it was that the great cathedral was opened to 
him, and he began those mighty sermons of warning, 
exhortation, and denunciation of wrong, which made 
him for a time the most powerful influence in the city, 
and which bade fair to result in a moral reformation 
deep and wide and lasting. 

The pulpit from which Savonarola delivered his 
fiery messages is gone; and yet yonder he must have 
stood. These very ceilings and arches above our 
heads echoed to his voice. Here gathered the throngs 
that hung on his impassioned lips. Is it any wonder 
that, with the picture of all this in our minds, we find it 
difficult to join in the tame and formal service that is 
going on before us? But, though what the officiating 
priest has been saying and doing, and even what the 
choir has been singing, have affected us little, yet what 
an hour this has been!—here, in the Duomo of Florence 
with Savonarola! Savonarola the Luther of Italy! 
Savonarola the prophet of God! When the service is 
over we go out, as from a great experience! 

We cannot easily surrender our absorption in the 
experiences of the great reforming monk, and are 
moved to follow him to his dwelling place in the mon- 
astery of San Marco. Here are many memorials of 
him. Near the end of one of the corridors of the 
monastery are three cells which he occupied. They 
are known as Savonarola’s cells. Here are an excellent 
picture of him by Fra Bartolomeo, a bust by Dupre, 
a writing desk (a reproduction of his own, the original 
having fallen to pieces), a volume of his sermons, a 
copy of his treatise against the ‘“‘Trial by Fire,” the 
wooden crucifix which he used in his private worship, 
the chair in which he was accustomed to sit, the hair 
shirt which he wore, and a fragment of wood from the 
pile on which he was burned. In these things we see, 
not the great orator swaying the crowd, but the man, 
in his daily life, at his devotions, fighting out those 
mighty soul-conflicts which made him the hero he was, 
and at last conquered by his enemies, deserted by the 
fickle multitude, betrayed by the church which he 
would reform and the city he would save, and dragged 
away toa martyr’s death. 

The same city that burned her Savonarola ban- 
ished her Dante. It would be hard to tell which today 
she honors most. 

From San Marco, we go to the house pointed out 
as the birthplace of Dante, and then to the home of 
Michelangelo. In the latter are some mementos of the 
artist and particularly a considerable number of his 
drawings. To have given birth to two such men as 
the painter of the Last Judgment and the author of 
the Divine Comedy is itself enough to make a city 
famous, if it had never done anything else. 

Driving along the Via Bardi, we try to imagine 
which house it was that Romola lived in—Romola, 
whom George Eliot made so real a part of the Florence 
of Savonarola and Lorenzo di Medici. 
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Florence has its Westminster Abbey—the Church 
of Santa Croce. Here lie the ashes of many of the 
city’s most distinguished sons, among them Michel- 
angelo, than whom the history of art has produced no 
greater name; Alfieri, the creator of the Italian higher 
drama; Machiavelli, the brilliant statesman and writer, 
whose brilliancy, unguided by moral principle, has 
been a curse to Florence and Italy; and Galileo, whose 
name in the records of the world’s science stands be- 
side those of Aristotle, Copernicus, Newton, and Dar- 
win. 

The people of Florence have erected at Santa 
Croce two monuments to Dante, one inside the church, 
and one outside. They have tried to acquire his bones, 
and bring them here from Ravenna, but without 
success. None of all her sons does Florence now hold 
in higher honor than the great poet whom she ban- 
ished, who spent his life a homeless wanderer, and 
who died lonely and well nigh heart-broken in a 
foreign city. The story of Dante’s banishment is in- 
expressibly touching. But the city that gave him 
birth and that he so deeply loved, has done all in her 
power to atone for the wrong she did him. 

Florence was for long the home of the Brownings. 
We take our way to Casa Guidi, where Mrs. Browning 
wrote her “Casa Guidi Windows,” and where she 
both wrote and lived her “Portuguese Sonnets.” To 
all lovers of poetry, indeed to all English-speaking 
persons who visit Florence, this house will always be an 
interesting, almost a sacred place; for where else did 
ever two such noble and illustrious souls live together 
a life so ideal, united in a marriage union so perfect? 
Mrs. Browning was only turning into verse the life of 
beautiful wifely affection which she was living when 
she wrote, in her F ortuguese sonnets: 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the leyel of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 

I love thee freely as men strive for right, 

I love thee purely as they turn from praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life. And, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


/s this £unday draws toward its close we have 
time to go to only one more place. It shall be the 
little Frotestant Cemetery, at the extreme east of the 
city near the old Pinti Gate. What draws us to this 
quiet home of the dead? Here Mrs. Browning lies in 
death. Here are the graves of Walter Savage Landor 
and Arthur Hugh Clough. Here the great and hon- 
ored Unitarian preacher, Theodore Parker, going to a 
foreign land in search of the health which he had lost 
in his strenuous and epoch-making work at home, in 
this cemetery at Florence found his last resting place. 

As we enter the cemetery we find it all that can 
be desired for quiet and loveliness. ‘Ihe monuments 
are modest, the walks are well kept, and lined with 
tiny hedges, while trees, vines and flowers turn it into a 
beautiful garden. The tomb of Mrs. Browning is one 


of exquisite delicacy and beauty. It is of the purest 
white marble, and consists of a sarcophagus supported 
by six slender round columns with finely carved capi- 
tals. These rest upon a base slightly raised above the 
ground. No inscription is upon the tomb except Mrs. 
Browning’s initials, E. B. B., and the figures 1861, in- 
dicating the year of her death. On the front of the 
supported. marble case there is carved in relief a fine 
profile of her head. At each end is a lyre similarly 
carved, and at the back a lyre with a broken chain and 
a laurel wreath. As we stand here, there comes to 
mind her poem: 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 

Borne inward into souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace surpassing this— 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.’’ 


O Earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 

O delved gold, the wailer’s heap! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you ell, 
And ‘‘giveth his beloved sleep.” 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow :nd rca}. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
“‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


O friends, dear friends—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you ail, 
Say, ““Not a tear must o’er her fall— 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ ”’ 


Theodore Parker’s grave is but a few steps from 
that of Mrs. Browning. On the upright marble slab 
above it is a fine relief head of him and below it the 
inscription: 

Theodore Parker, 
The Great American Preacher, 


Born at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
United States of America. 
August 24, 1810. 


Died at Florence, Italy, 
May 10, 1860. 


His name is engraved in marble, 
His virtues in the hearts of 
those he helped to free 
from slavery and 
superstition. 


On the grave are a few withered flowers, placed there 
not long since, doubtless by some appreciative fellow 
countryman, and, among the blooming violets, a little 
American flag, now soiled and faded. Before coming 
to the cemetery I had provided myself with two white 
roses; one | laid on the grave of Mrs. Browning, and 
the other on that of the great leader. How sad it 
seems that he who had loved his America with such a 
passionate love, and had given himself to her with such 
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unselfish and noble service, must find a grave on a far 
away continent! 

As Parker lay sick in Florence, near to death, only 
a shadow of his former self, Frances Power Cobbe, of 
London, a long-time friend, came to visit him. Taking 
her hand as she sat beside his bed, he said: ‘“You must 
not think you have seen me. This is not me: it is 
only the wreck of the man I was.’’ Another day as 
she sat beside him he whispered: “I have something to 
say to you. There are two Theodore Parkers. One 
is dying here in Italy. The other I have planted in 
America. That one will live and finish my work.” 
It was true. Only the mortal Parker sleeps in that 
Protestant Cemetery of Florence. There is an im- 
mortal Parker who still lives and whose work still 


goes on. Theodore Parker’s body may moulder in a 
foreign land, but the spirit which he awakened in 
America will not die, until that glorious gospel of 
character, of manhood, of spiritual freedom, of God’s 
universal Fatherhood and Man’s universal Brother- 
hood, which he preached, shall become the heritage 
of all America and all the world. 

Our Sunday in Florence was ended. Jt had been 
a memorable day filled with the pleasures of art and 
the memories of great men and women who had dwelt 
in Florence and added to the glory of the beautiful 
city. Nature and art and history have all conspired 
to lend charm and greatness to the city of flowers, and 
on this Sunday we had been deeply touched by all of 
these. 


The Congregational Council 


Edward Allen 


P= biennial General Council of Congrega- 
“|; tional and Christian Churches at South 
Hadley revealed how little difference there 

m4) jis at the present time between any of the 
so-called denominations of free churches. Indeed, 
there is a far wider variety of opinions—theological, 
economic, and moral—among the churches and mem- 
bers of the merged Christian-Congregational denomi- 
nations than exists between liberal Unitarian fellow- 
ships and liberal Congregational societies. 

Conservative churchmen from Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and the state of Washington attended the 
Council for the express purpose of heading off any 
more resolutions against the “profit motive’’ such as 
were taken at the 1934 Congregational meeting at 
Oberlin, Ohio. Mayor Frank Barrows of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., took to the session copies of a pamphlet in 
which he suggested that some of the utterances of the 
church Council for Social Action were Communis- 
tic. 

Although liberal delegates professed to see a 
liberal trend in the meeting, it seemed to an observer, 
who has not been an active Congregationalist since 
1924, that the session represented a desire to com- 
plete the corporal merger of the Christian-Congrega- 
tional Church at this time in order to avoid public 
pronouncement on compelling economic and social 
issues, and to modify the public impression left when 
a group of young ministers and liberals succeeded in 
passing the 1934 “profit motive” resolution. 

For instance, a resolution from the New York 
Society of Congregational Women asking the Con- 
gregationalists to take the same action as the Uni- 
tarians to seek for their conscientious objectors the 
rights and privileges granted Quakers, under the 
selective-service act of 1917, did not reach the council 
floor. A resolution on social action was so innocuous 
as to be passed unanimously. (Indeed, the Council 
for Social Action professed its indifference to resolu- 
tions as a method of attracting attention to social 
problems, and refrained from offering any.) 

Finally, the Council voted in substance that all 
resolutions of opinion represented merely the views 
of the individual voting delegates, and did not rep- 
resent the Council as a church, a position which, of 


course, was already guaranteed in the constitution of 
a free church fellowship. 

A harmless resolution favoring “international 
cooperation” was amended to favor the United 
States’ entry into the League of Nations and World 
Court after liberals pleaded for “‘specific’”’ action. 

The emphasis of the meeting was on group uplift 
through evangelism and personal Christ-living. Con- 
servative laymen inferred that the Council for Social 
Action needed further study of the problems of the 
day, and. urged forum discussions and group study 
as a substitute for so-called “‘propaganda.”’ 

So far as the report of the committee on strategy 
went the meeting marked a definite advance. The 
administrative merger of the two denominations was 
completed, seven boards and societies, some of which 
are a half-century older than the Council itself, were 
united in a new National Board, and all promotional 
activities were consolidated under a new joint execu- 
tive secretary of promotion. 

The Congregationalists corrected an oversight 
in their resolution in support of German refugees 
which escaped the attention of the Unitarians when 
they adopted a similar measure. The Congrega- 
tionalists approved an amendment crossing out the 
word “Christian” in order that Jews and other non- 
Christian refugees might be included. They adopted 
an unequivocal and forthright statement denouncing 
the flogging of a Congregational minister in Ar- 
kansas. The Council for Social Action will conduct 
an investigation of the plight of share-croppers during 
the forthcoming year. The Council also voted to 
conduct an ‘economic plebiscite’ in 1938, to deter- 
mine the opinions of its members on questions of 
public ownership, consumers’ cooperatives, coopera- 
tion with trade unions, and proposed amendments to 
the American Constitution. 

The brief “message to the churches” adopted as 
a summary report of various council seminars on 
“The Effective Church,’ was much different from the 
well-prepared reports of the discussion groups which 
considered the various parts of the Appraisal Com- 
mission’s profound and penetrating study submitted 
at the 111th meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. The ‘message to the churches’”’ seemed 
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to contain definite elements of compromise which it 
is to be hoped may be clarified in the further findings 
of the executive committee. 

The message stressed the ‘‘central importance 
of corporate worship; inner and personal conflicts; 
salvation experienced at the moment of dedication 
(in addition to) a process of daily or hourly sur- 
render to Christ-like living.” 

“To be saved is so to live that one’s personal 
life in all its relationships reveals to those around 
him something which other people both need and 
want; and, on the other hand, causes him to be con- 
cerned to the point of sacrifice about the iniquities 
and maladjustments of our social system. This 
necessity calls for a program of education such as 
the church alone is able to furnish. There should be 
a recognition of differentiation between action by 
the local church as a corporate body, and action by 
the members as individuals and groups. The true 
Christian Church is an organism in which is found 
unity of fellowship with diversity of opinion. Our 
churches are not dependent upon uniformity of 


“An Epistle to 
Paul H 


e=eq|A TH is the substance of things hoped for, the 
pa S24) evidence of things not seen. For by it the 
m~ }3)| fathers obtained a good report. Columbus 
EZ6DN} sailed through unknown seas for many days 
mid perils of wind and perils of water, mid perils from 
faint hearts, mid perils from false brethren, and re- 
vealed a new world, and died knowing not what he 
had seen. By faith Puritanism, beginning even as a 
grain of mustard seed, brought forth Eliot and Hamp- 
den and Cromwell and Milton and Vane, and planted 
New England. By faith the Pilgrim Fathers, when 
they were called to go out into a place which they 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and 
they went and not knowing whither they went. By 
faith they sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, with Winthrop and Cotton and 
Roger Williams, heirs with them of the same promise. 

“By faith Samuel Adams refused to admit of 
bondage, and was not afraid of the King’s command- 
ment. By faith Washington drew his sword, and 
Jefferson saw that which was invisible. By faith in- 
dependence was declared by a nation that was not yet 
a nation. By faith the farmers stood at Bunker Hill, 
by faith they endured at Valley Forge, and by faith 
they conquered at Yorktown. 

“And what shall I more say? For the time would 
fail me to speak of Lafayette and the faith that worked 
mightily for us in other lands; of Franklin and Madison 
and Hamilton, who by faith brought us out of con- 
fusion into order; of Lincoln, also, and the noble army 
of those who redeemed the land from slavery; of Gar- 
rison who worked mightily with the newspaper, of 
Phillips on the platform, and Parker in the pulpit, and 
Whittier with the song, and Sumner in the senate, 
and John Brown on the scaffold; of America in the 
council of nations, of faithful soldiers coming up from 
lowly homes and lying down in unknown graves; of 
faithful women giving up brothers and sons and hus- 


theological opinion, of social conviction, or of outward 
circumstance. We are, thereby, free to recognize the 
Spirit of Christ wherever and whenever it appears, 
and to cooperate with other churchmen in the build- 
ing of God’s kingdom.” 

Significant was the report of the growth of fed- 
erated and community churches in New England. 
Considerable sentiment favored abbreviating the de- 
nominational name, but no specific proposals were 
made to the Council. Younger liberals favored 
calling it simply the ‘Council of Free Churches,” 
looking forward to possible future mergers with other 
liberal and free church fellowships. 

Significant, too, was the election of Roger W. 
Babson, Wellesley statistician, as an announced 
“middle of the road”’ moderator. Hesuggested that the 
$60,000 budget of the Council for Social Action be 
used to ‘‘get out a 100 percent Congregational vote,” 
proposed larger families to build up the church, 
praised the Council for Social Action, suggested that 
the profit system be referred to in future as “the 
profit and loss system.” 


the Americans” 
. Chapman 


bands. And some had trial of bonds and imprison- 
ment, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. These all, 
having obtained a good report through faith, labored 
for our welfare and to safeguard democracy through- 
out the world; and posterity has entered into the 
fruits of their labor.”’ 

This is the epistle to the Americans. This is our 
glorious heritage and the challenge to us today which 
Edwin D. Mead calls “The Lessons of History.” 
Democracies sprang up in many parts of the world 
following the establishment of the United States of 
America. Doubts were expressed as to how long such 
a democracy could endure. But it did endure, and 
other countries were emboldened to attain similar 
forms of government. Now the development of demo- 
cratic forms of government which appeal to peoples 
of all countries has been stopped. Why? Not because 
the people no longer believe in democracy—but be- 
cause they feel that democracy is too slow in attain- 
ing its ends. Sitting in the home of a friend whom he 
had known before the war, Sir Arthur Willert was sur- 
prised to find that in spite of his fine intellect his 
friend was in favor of Herr Hitler. His friend ex- 
plained: “‘We (Germans) do not know how to govern 
ourselves. We like to be drilled, disciplined and even 
intimidated. We respond to it.”” Then in response to 
this English diplomat’s query what it was that made 
them follow a man like Hitler, of whom many of them 
did not entirely approve, he replied: ““You want to 
know of what materials this new edifice of ours is con- 
structed? Well, I think that if I said that the bricks 
of which it is being built are made of patriotism and 
hope, but that the mortar which holds them together 
is fear, I should not be very wrong.” 

So they follow this non-commissioned ‘officer 
Hitler who has become the head of everything. He is 
the popular idol. He has smashed the Versailles 
Treaty, he has rearmed Germany and reoccupied the 
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demilitarized Rhine area. He has helped unemploy- 
ment by conscription and won the loyalty of the 
men. He has complete control of the youth move- 
ment. He has control of the educational system, the 
secret police and everything else. No wonder the 
Germans ask: ‘‘What alternative have we to Hitler?” 
The German people cannot do anything about their 
situation unless Hitler should make some glaring mis- 
take and be overthrown. They dare not even express 
an opinion criticizing the government in their own 
homes. There is an espionage system in Germany 
today which extends all over the country. 

At a central office is the Party Administrative 
Organization, which works through the secret police. 
The country is divided into districts under a party 
leader; each village and town is under the watchful 
eye of a party man. In all the towns and cities is an 
inconspicuous man called the “Block-wart.’’ He is 
the Party Agent who watches a block of houses. 
Every block of houses has its ‘‘Block-wart’” who, 
through servants, employees, delivery men, and the 
like, knows everything that anyone says anywhere. 

Why do the Germans put up with it? They feel 
that the Versailles Treaty was unfair and has been 
repudiated; they have no faith in the League of Na- 
tions; they are convinced they have no allies they 
can depend on and therefore they must follow the 
man who is making them strong again. 

It is said that a German and an Italian were 
gazing out of a window in Geneva. Across the lake 
was the modern city unknown to Calvin and Rousseau. 
Set apart from the others was the vast bulk of an un- 
finished building. The building was the new palace 
of the League of Nations, which has since been opened. 
The German was Herr Goebbels, Hitler’s now famous 
Minister of Propaganda, and it was the occasion of 
his only visit to the League of Nations, just before 
Germany withdrew in 1934. The Italian was Baron 
Aloisi, who was Signor Mussolini’s representative at 
the Disarmament Conference and at the Ethiopian 
discussions. ‘There,’’ said the Italian, “‘is the modern 
Tower of Babel.” ‘‘And there,’ said the German, 
“the invading armies of the Bolshevists will long 
stable their horses.”’ The story was told by a Swiss 
historian of prominence. It may not be true, but it is 
certainly a true picture of the disregard of the League 
of Nations on the part of two nations on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the fear of the member nations 
who adhere to the League. 

Two summers ago some travelers stopped in 
Venice in quest of a quiet week-end away from the 
worries of Europe. But it was not a successful quest. 
The beautiful, peaceful view was spoiled. The harbor 
was filled with great war vessels of the French navy 
and before dawn the next day they were awakened 
by the marching of feet. Before they could finish 
breakfast, St. Mark’s Square was filled with spectators 
who crowded every available space and continued to 
pour in from the surrounding country. The French 
sailors cheered the marching black-shirted Fascists 
and Italian soldiers. This massing of the armed force 
of the Latin nations was undoubtedly meant to im- 
press the Teutons behind the mountains. Today the 
tension has grown until it looks like the bankruptcy of 
common sense. The people want peace as much as 


ever, but the nations continue to pile up armaments 
which will one day be used in war—no one knows 
when. 

Sir Arthur Willert in his latest book, ‘What Next 
in Europe?” gives a very fair and challenging picture 
of Europe. He tells of one bright spot in his visit to 
Prague in that Czechoslovakian democracy, ‘‘an island 
surrounded by dictatorship.” He was taken to a 
popular restaurant which he found filled with towns- 
people, small business men and their women folk. 
When he remarked on their cheerfulness and laughter 
and carefree attitude, his host asked: ‘““What do you 
think is the reason for it?” The visitor replied he 
supposed it was because Czechoslovakia was the most 
prosperous country in Furope before the crisis, and 
felt the crisis much later than the rest of the world, and 
was still comparatively comfortable. ‘That,’ said 
his host, “is part of the answer but not the whole of it. 
You are seeing for the first time since you crossed the 
Rhine a roomful of free people enjoying themselves. 
We believe in democracy; we like democracy and it 
has paid us. In spite of all our difficulties we feel that 
democracy has helped us do well so far. We are the 
only democracy left in this part of the world.” There 
it is, an island of demccracy surrounded by more or less 
complete autccracies in Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary and Austria, and all threatening its con- 
tinued existence as a democracy. 

Greater than the danger of war is the threat 
against democracy. Whether war comes or not it is 
threatened, and if war comes it will endanger demo- 
cratic governments more than ever. Not only will 
certain democracies be overthrown, but Fascism will 
undoubtedly usurp the place of power. 

A terrible and revolting picture of what may hap- 
pen is presented in “It Can’t Happen Here.”” When 
you find a similar idea expressed in fear of what might 
happen in England by Storm Jameson in her startling 
book, ‘In the Second Year,” it gives you pause. And 
when you recall that fourteen new drastic laws— 
commonly called ‘‘gag laws’’—have been enacted in 
forty-four states in the U.S. A., this too gives you 
pause. The Tydings-McCormack ‘“‘incitement to dis- 
affection”’ bill, which passed to the Senate without 
discussion, is very similar to a law in England which 
prohibits the Society of Friends from printing certain 
material in their magazine. 

Is this the way the world shall take? Is democ- 
racy to be more and more threatened until at last it 
falls defeated? Democracy is the only form of govern- 
ment that affords actual freedom, freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, freedom of religion. It is the 
one bulwark against the tyranny of a group or dic- 
tatorship of an individual. Today it is threatened as 
never before. 

“Tt is not thought hysterical to shout a rough 
warning into the ear of a man who is deliberately walk- 
ing in front of an express train,” said Canon H. R. L. 
Sheppard recently in England, “and complaints 
should not be made today if those who are commis- 
sioned and expected by plain people to declare the 
word of God ery loudly and passionately that western 
civilization—once considered the most secure and most 
enlightened that the world had ever known—is now 
apparently moving with its eyes wide open toward 
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suicide and the surrender of all that the ages have 
achieved.” 

What is democracy? It is a theory and form of 
government, but it is vastly more than that: it is 
primarily a spiritual conception. Democracy recog- 
nizes the worth of the individual and provides him 
with the opportunity for individual development. 
To the religious liberal it is the natural way to govern 
a family, or a state, each person having his part and 
assuming his obligations. Of course, this is where it is 
imperfect, because all do not assume their obligations. 
But, it is the form of government most in keeping with 
the modern idea of the divinity of man. More than 
this, democracy emphasizes the good of the whole, 


The Rebirth 


“the greatest good to the greatest number;”’ instead of 
the prerogatives of a few, it upholds the rights and 
privileges of all. And, above all, democracy looks 
toward peaceful and friendly cooperation with other na- 
tions of the world. Dictatorships and autocracies are 
always a threat to other nations, for they are built 
upon the idea of force, power, and expansion, and the 
spiritual values of individual worth and collective 
good are forgotten. 

Let us therefore resolve to continue to be diligent 
in our responsibilities, and if we see some lagging 
therein may we increase our diligence that we may 
bring our democracy nearer to its goal, where men 
may enjoy religious and civil liberty. 


of Palestine 


Louis I. Newman 


aw) HE people of Israel in the First Hebrew Com- 
-Y &e| +monwealth created the so-called Cld Testa- 
4 Wi ment; in the Second Hebrew Common- 
wealth, they brought into being the New 
Testament. The Third Hebrew Commonwealth is 
now in process of being built, and it may well be 
that a new spiritual message will go forth from Zion 
for the enlightenment and enrichment of mankind. 
Israel has taught that man does not live by bread 
alone, and it is in terms of the spirit that Zion is being 
restored. Yet the Jewish people would not be a 
sou! without a body; it wishes an abode for the She- 
kinah, or the Indwelling Presence of God. 

In the year 70 the Second Hebrew Common- 
wealth was destroyed by the Romans, and in 132 the 
heroic rebellion of Bar Kokhbah and Akiba was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. For nearly nineteen hundred years 
the Jewish people has been scattered throughout the 
world, without a national center, yearning in prayer 
and poem for the return to Zion. When in 1791 the 
French Jewish community was emancipated, the 
Jewish people began to gather strength for collective 
action on behalf of their own welfare. During the 
nineteenth century Pinsker’s “Auto-Emancipation” 
and Hess’s ‘‘Rome and Jerusalem” prepared the way 
for the great effort of Theodor Herzl. Herzl, after 
writing ‘‘Der Judenstaat,’’ summoned the first World 
Jewish Congress in 1897 at Basel, thereby inaugurating 
a new technique and method of dealing with Jewish 
problems. Misunderstood and reviled, the Zionist 
movement made steady progress until, in 1917, it was 
given international status by the so-called Balfour 
Declaration, promising British support to the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish Homeland in Palestine. Great 
Britain was given the Mandate over Palestine, re- 
sponsible to the League of Nations, and the mighty 
work of rebuilding Palestine received new impetus. 

Since 1918 over 300,000 Jewish pioneers and set- 
tlers have come to Palestine. They have achieved a 
veritable miracle in the fields of agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and other departments of effort, related to 
the modernization of a backward country. They 
have drained marshes, built colonies, created cities on 
the site of sand dunes, introduced modern hygiene 
and medicine, harnessed the Jordan River, drawn 
mineral products out of the Dead Sea, developed 


citriculture in amazing fashion, and, in general, have 
transformed Palestine into a land habitable by West- 
erners, seeking the comforts of modern life. 

The Hebrew University has been erected on 
Mount Scopus, and, while yet in its infancy, is a power- 
ful influence for good in the Near East. The Hebrew 
language has undergone a remarkable revival, and is 
now the common speech of the Yishub, or the Jewish 
Settlement. With the help of the Mandatory Power, 
Haifa has become an important seaport and air-base, 
from which the oil, pumped many hundreds of miles 
across the Desert from Mosul, is shipped to foreign 
ports. Tel Aviv is an all-Jewish city of over 135,000 
inhabitants, and is the center of great activity in the 
arts, dramatics, sports, and other cultural interests. 
The Maccabiad, an annual sport event, and the Levant 
Fair, are symbols of Tel Aviv’s cosmopolitan quality. 
While Palestine is a small country, geographically 
speaking, it can accommodate four times its -present 
population of 1,300,000, and with the opening of 
Transjordania, can become one of the most hospitable 
and promising regions of the world, supporting a 
population, in the centuries to come, of many millions. 

Why, it may be asked, do Jews wish to resettle 
Palestine? The answer is to be found in the fact that 
love for Zion is a dominant impulse jn the Jewish na- 
tional character, and throughout the millennia Israel 
has not forgotten Jerusalem. Ever since the year 70 
Jews have prayed for the Return; in modern times, 
however, they have worked for it in the arena of inter- 
national statesmanship. Another answer resides in 
the resolution of Jewish leaders to minimize the ills 
to which the Jewish people, in Dispersion, is heir. 
While the American, British, and French Jewish 
communities, forming five millions of the sixteen 
million Jews in the world, lead a happy, contented 
and contributive life, except for the pinpricks of social 
anti-Semitism, the Jews of Poland and Rumania, 
numbering almost another five millions, are in the 
direst misery and distress. The sufferings of the Ger- 
man Jewish community of 550,000 are too well-known 
to require further mention here. We desire to trans- 
plant to Palestine many hundreds of thousands, even 
millions, of the stricken Jews of European lands, who 
are ground underfoot by the oppressor, denied an 
opportunity to make a livelihood, their best talents 
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blighted, their hopes destroyed. The doors of the 
United States and other lands are closed to these 
underprivileged and persecuted folk. It is inevitable 
that their eyes should turn to Zion, the Land of their 
Fathers. 

It must not be imagined that Zionism envisages 
the withdrawal of the entire Jewish people from the 
lands of their birth and adoption, where they are 
loyal, patriotic, enthusiastic citizens, and where their 
ancestors have lived for hundreds of years. !t is not 
a question of Palestine versus the Diaspora, but of 
Palestine plus the Diaspora. Even in the days of 
Solomon and of Agrippa, there was a great dispersion 
of Jewries in the Mediterranean countries, and the 
growth of Christianity and Islam, daughter religions 
of Judaism, would have been impossible without the 
migration to Palestine of all who wish to begin life 
anew on Holy Soil, and thereby to take them from 
their present exposed and unprotected position among 
their anti-Semitic adversaries. 

But, it may be asked, can Palestine become a true 
asylum, a safe harbor, for the exiles? Is not the Arab 
problem insoluble? It would be folly, of course, to 
deny that the opposition of some of Palestine’s Arabs 
to the Zionist program is a difficult element in the sit- 
uation. There have been outbreaks in 1921, in 1929, 
and in 1936. The present attacks may in part be due 
to secret incitement by enemies of Great Britain, who 
are eager to strike a blow at her prestige. Arab agi- 
tators are in a measure responsible, for the effendz, or 
Arab land-owners, do not welcome the improvement in 
the standards of living, brought about through the 
influence of Jewish example, and by the direct help of 
the Jewish labor unions. 

Amid the present tension, it must be remembered 
that only a tiny fraction of the Arab population is 
causing trouble. There are 750,000 Arabs in Pales- 
tine, and if they attacked en masse, it would go hard 
with the Yishub.. Jews cooperate in commercial, 
agricultural, industrial and communal undertakings 
with the enlightened Arabs; they have cared for Arab 
mothers in the Hadassah hospitals, thereby raising 
the Arab birth rate; they have taught the Arabs 
hygiene, modern methods of agriculture, and other 
lessons immensely helpful in their progress towards 
civilization. Arabs have sufficient land in Palestine 
to care for themselves and their families, any state- 
ment to the contrary being arrant propaganda. Arabs 
have benefited steadily by the influx of Jewish immi- 
grants, and the sensible Arab leaders are demanding 
that the trouble-makers refrain from their work of 
hate and destruction. The Jewish population is in a 
stronger position today to repel Arab marauders than 
in 1929, and with the continuing flow of immigration, 
their strength will maintain its growth. British 
troops today are helping police Palestine, and, some- 
what reluctantly, are accepting the cooperation of 
Jewish self-defense units. We hope the day will come 
when the Arabs will be reconciled to the presence of the 
Jews, will give no ear to the preachers of rapine and 
bloodshed, and will work in harmony and brotherliness 
with those whom Emir Feisal called “‘our cousins.”’ 

If the question of ‘‘self-determination”’ be raised, 
account must be taken of the fact that there are at 
least ten million Jews in the Diaspora who are malad- 


justed and under the yoke. They are temporarily dis- 
placed from their homeland, and are anxious to be 
repatriated. As for the Arabs, they have the fertile 
lands of Mosul, the great empire of Hedjaz, the power- 
ful communities in Syria, Egypt and _ elsewhere. 
Through these they can fulfill their national aspira- 
tions. In the words of Balfour: ‘I hope that, re- 
membering all that, they (the Arabs) will not grudge 
that small niche—for it is not more geographically in 
the former Arab territories than a niche—being given 
to the people who for all these hundreds of years have 
been separated from it, but who surely have a title to 


- develop on their own lines in the land of their fore- 


fathers.” 

The Jewish people, frustrated and hounded for so 
many centuries, are determined that they must go 
forward in the fulfillment of their hope. In the lands 
outside of Palestine, they seek to preserve the civil 
and human rights they have won with such travail 
during the last 140 years; they wish, also, the right to 
practice their religion and develop their community 
life without interference by the state. They give al- 
legiance to the high principles of that magnificent 
American, Roger Williams. They are eager to make 
their contributions in the Diaspora, through an Ein- 
stein, a Brandeis, a Cardozo, and others of their 
mould. And in the New Palestine, where Isaiah and 
Hillel once trod, and where, in our own day, Bialik 
and Ahad ha-Am have uttered prophetic truths, the 
Jewish people are convinced that they will again give 
birth to wisdom which shall heal stricken humanity. 
If the non-Jewish world will banish all pre-judgment 
and misconception, if they will understand the Jews 
for what they are, if they will appreciate that Jewish 
aspirations are intended to bless mankind, then they 
will join hands with Israel in the joyful labor of 
making the wilderness to blossom as the rose. They 
will give courage and support to our endeavors to 
bring stability and peace to multitudes of our breth- 
ren, who, in the days soon to come, will see visions and 
dream holy dreams. 

* * * 
THE RELATION OF KAGAWA, CHRISTIANITY, AND 
THE COOPERATIVES 
James Myers 

Because of his Christlike compassion for the multitudes and 
his personal way of life, Toyohiko Kagawa has been called the 
world’s greatest living Christian. After years of first-hand ex- 
perience in the slums, and after careful study of the causes and 
effects of poverty, Kagawa came to the conclusion that he 
was fighting a losing battle in trying to change the lives of in- 
dividuals without removing the causes of poverty, slum condi- 
tions, low wages, and the war system, which make it difficult or 
impossible for men and nations to live like children of God. He 
therefore launched out as a Christian social reformer as well as a 
flaming evangelist of personal religion. As economic means to 
accomplish Christian results in human society, he emphasizes 
consumers’ cooperation. The cooperative movement he calls 
“the love principle of Christianity in economic action.” 

Anyone making an impartial study of the cooperative move- 
ment cannot fail to be profoundly impressed that it offers a 
major economic technique designed to bring about the greatest 
good for the greatest number. It makes a special appeal to 
religious and social idealists as a non-violent method of con- 
structive social change, conceived in the essential spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy. It looks toward the abolition of poverty and 
unemployment; its goal is a balanced economy of plenty for all, 
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with restoration to the masses of our people of basic human 
rights and opportunities which the later developments of our 
present economic system have so largely denied to them, notably 
an equal opportunity for individual initiative and group initia- 
tive, and a share in the democratic ownership of industry with 
its attendant responsibilities and rewards. 

Democracy is the only moral form of government, whether 
political or industrial. The cooperative movement offers for the 
first time a widely applicable and wholly practical technique for 
democracy in economic relations. Through consumers’ coopera- 
tion we can build a cooperative economic democracy. Its prin- 
ciple of open membership will give us economic brotherhood. 
Its principle of ‘‘one person, one vote,” will give us economic 
democracy. Its principle of ‘‘minimum interest on shares’”’ will 
give us security instead of speculation. The payment of only a 
stated rate of interest to invested capital automatically eliminates 
the possibility of getting something for nothing by stock specu- 
lation, and also of losing your money by the same unhealthy 
process. The principle of “distributing the surplus savings as 
dividends on the basis of patronage” will help toward giving 
us just distribution of wealth. These are the cornerstones of a 
cooperative society. 

In addition to its enormous growth in other countries, the 
cooperative movement has already assumed significant pro- 
portions among farmers in the United States and is now spreading 
to cities and industrial communities. Between 1929 and 1935 
the membership has increased forty percent; there are now 6,600 
consumers’ cooperatives, with a membership of 1,800,000, and 
doing a total annual business of $356,000,000, or a million dollars 
a day. These cooperatives include 500 cooperative stores, 
nineteen wholesales, 3,000 credit unions, 1,600 farmers’ pur- 
chasing groups, and 1,500 cooperatives rendering miscellaneous 
services. The services which American cooperatives are giving 
include the purchasing of oil and gas, farm machinery, feed, seed, 
fertilizer, groceries, coal, paint, lumber; life, fire, automobile in- 
surance; clothing, auto tires, restaurants, credit unions; housing, 
bakeries, rural electrification, milk distribution, cooperative 
hospital, mail order house, etc. All of this is in addition to some 
7,000 producers’ cooperatives or marketing cooperatives through 
which farmers are selling their farm products cooperatively. 

One is deeply impressed also with the universal insistence 
upon quality in the products made or purchased by cooperatives. 
This stands out in sharp and refreshing contrast to the ballyhoo 
and misrepresentation of many commercial products which have 
been so widely exposed in recent years. The manager of a co- 
operative feed mill told me that he had to train his own junior 
executives. ‘‘Those who come to us from commercial firms,’’ he 
said, “simply cannot understand why we don’t make our prod- 
ucts cheaper and worse.” 

It is significant that in countries where the cooperative 
movement is most extensive and successful, as illustrated in 
Great Britain, Denmark, Finland, Belgium and Sweden, it has 
had the sympathy and support of a farmer, labor, socialist, or so- 
cial-democrat party, and has been supplemented by other 
measures of socialization or public ownership through the in- 
fluence of such parties and the trade union movement. 

The best product of cooperation is cooperators, it has been 
said, and there is impressive evidence that this is true. Not 
only in America, but in the forty other countries where the co- 
operative movement exists, it has been generally true that the 
able leaders and executives of cooperatives have been deeply 
actuated by a motive of service, and content with modest salaries 
which are only a fraction of the salaries paid by our great profit- 
making corporations to their executives with comparable skills 
and responsibilities. 

The Social Ideals of the Churches, adopted in revised form 
by official representatives of the twenty-six Protestant denomi- 
nations in the Federal Council of Churches in 1982, declares, in 
one of its seventeen articles, that ‘‘the churches should stand for 
the encouragement of cooperatives among farmers and other 
groups.” 


To Dr. Kagawa, who has been making a tour of this country 
and interpreting to many thousands the whole Gospel of Christ, 
much of the enormously increased interest in cooperation among 
American church people and the general public may be at- 
tributed. 

Throughout the country church people are gathering in 
prayer-study-action groups to investigate the facts about the 
cooperative movement. Carl Hutchinson’s ‘Seeking a New 
World through Cooperatives” (25 cents, Methodist Book Con- 
cern) is being widely used by church groups, for whom it was 
especially written. The Cooperative League, 167 West 12th 
Street, New York City, and the Federal Council of Churches 
are responding to increasing demands for literature and informa- 
tion. Speakers on consumers’ cooperation are being invited to 
address young people’s societies, adult Bible classes, and churches. 
Sightseeing trips to near-by active cooperatives are being con- 
ducted. Church people are joining with other citizens in their 
community to form consumers’ clubs and, finally, many co- 
operative stores and services are coming into being. A ‘‘Primer 
for Consumers” by Dr. Benson Y. Landis of the Federal Council 
of Churches (10 cents, Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City) is the best initial introduction to the subject, 
and is being widely used for those to whom cooperation is a new 
idea and who “‘want to know what it’s all about.’’ Two of the 
most interesting and stimulating books which have appeared 
for some years are “Sweden: The Middle Way,” by Marquis W. 
Childs, and “Consumer Cooperation in America,’”’ by Bertram B. 
Fowler, an account of cooperatives in the United States, just off 
the press ($2.00, Vanguard Press). 


* * * 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD 

Dr. John Clarence Lee sends us the following as an example 
of cooperation in good works: 

New York, May 4—A liner sailed from Melbourne, Australia, 
today carrying a three-year-old boy on one of the longest journeys 
ever made for an operation. 

Little Kelvin Rogers is being brought to Philadelphia for a 
bronchoscope operation to remove a three-inch packing nail from 
his lung. 

There is no bronchoscope in the world outside of America. 
Dr. Chevalier Jackson of Temple University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, foremost of bronchoscope specialists, will perform the 
operation. 

Kelvin is the son of a low-salaried mechanic with three other 
children. The Ameyican Pioneer Line is providing free trans- 
portation on the liner Jeff Davis for the boy and his mother, and 
Dr. Jackson will perform the operation without charge. 

Sir Charles Conibere, Melbourne philanthropist, is paying 
incidental expenses. The Samaritan Hospital in Philadelphia 
will provide free hospitalization and living quarters for the 
mother. The government has waived immigration laws to al- 
low the visitors to stay as long as may be necessary. 

The ship is expected here about June 13.—Buffalo Courier- 
Express. 

Now the papers tell us that “Kelvin Rogers, three-year-old 
Australian boy, who came more than halfway around the world 
to have a nail removed from his lung, was discharged from 
Temple University Hospital today (June 29). Physicians said 


his health was excellent.” 
7 te) be 


REAL NEWS 


We are never quite sure whether it was Horace Greeley 
or Joseph Pulitzer who said that if a dog bit a man it was not 
news but if a man bit a dog it was news. Be that as it may, the 


ultimate in journalism of the dog-bites-man school comes to us | 


in the following dispatch from the news service of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians: 


Lancaster, Pa. (NCJC)—The Eastern Conference of the 


Evangelical Congregational! Church, meeting at the Grace 


Church here yesterday, passed a resolution.—The Living Church. | 


| 
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Temple and Kierkegaard 


The Church and its Teaching Today. 
By William Temple. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 
When the Archbishop of York delivers 

the William Belden Noble lectures at 

Harvard University all friends of religion 

will take notice. Did not the Archbishop 

give a brilliant and scholarly interpretation 
of the Christian philosophy in ‘Nature, 

Man and God,” and is this not a worthy 

theme? The result is disappointing. On 

‘such a topic forty-nine pages are too little 

for even a great mind. More questions 

are raised than answered. It was inevit- 
able that many doctrines should receive 
dogmatic assertion. Still, there are pro- 
vocative comments on the church, on 
worship, on the prevailing dogmas of the 
modern mind, on faith, on the central 
issue of Christianity. If these all-too-short 
lectures are irritating by what they neces- 
sarily omit, they are also stimulating in 
what they say—and suggest. And the 
whole is inspired by the conviction “that 
though we could never by philosophic 
activity alone have reached the thought 
which the revelation sets before us, yet 
when we accept that revelation we are able 
by its help to produce and offer to the world 

a philosophy more comprehensive, more 

coherent, and, therefore, altogether more 

adequate, than any other that is in the 
field.” 


Kierkegaard: His Life and Thought. 
By E. L. Allen. (Harper. $2.00.) 
Soren Kierkegaard was born in Den- 

mark in 1813 and died but forty-two years 

later. Melancholy as a child, wild as a 

university student, theologian without a 

pulpit, Kierkegaard constitutes one more 

amazing chapter in the curious history of 
religious leaders. Dr. Allen gives the first 
biography in English of this strange figure, 
forerunner of Karl Barth, and the first ade- 
quate account of his theological position. 
The rise of the Barthian movement in our 
time makes the appearance of this book 
all the more welcome. What a strange 
melange of doctrines Kierkegaard managed 
to put together! Champion of individual- 
ism, he was little concerned with social 
problems. Prophet of an absolute God, he 
stood but one short step from Humanism 
with its denial of the supernatural. The 
man must be taken as a succession of 
paradoxes, each the result of the tem- 
porary equilibrium of divergent forces—of 
the power of pure thought and emotional 
reverence for his father, of the working of 
religion and a broken engagement, of 
pride and humility, of genius and the age. 

Neither his position, nor that of the Bar- 

‘thians in so far as they resemble him, is 

made more convincing by the light which 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
iby ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Dr. Allen throws on his life. But the 
book is of real value to all who want to see 
present theological movements in their 
proper historical perspective. 
John Nason. 
Swarthmore College. 


* * 


Galsworthy and Beverley Nichols 


The Life and Letters of John Gals- 
worthy. By H. V. Marrot. (Scrib- 
ners. $5.00.) 


This is a book that will thrill any lover 
of literature. This well written story of 
the master writer of our time reveals a 
genius who reached the peaks of fame 
through persevering toil. He wrote eleven 
years without making a penny. His first 
success was ‘‘The Man of Property,” at 
the age of thirty-nine. He began life 
with money, but he won his reputation in 
literature through his own work. That 
achievement might never have come if it 
had not been for the inspiring love for 
Ada that filled his life. The love of this 
happy couple should be added to the 
romantic stories of Pierre and Marie Curie, 
of Ramsay and Margaret MacDonald. 
Ada Galsworthy gave her husband faith 
in himself, and worked with him for thirty 
years copying most of his famous manu- 
scripts with her own hands. Her beautiful 
spirit may be reflected in Irene in ‘“‘The 
Forsyte Saga,’’ and may be the basis of 
her husband’s philosophy of beauty. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s life held ‘“‘no vices, no mean- 
ness, no pettiness.”’ He loved deeply and 
knew how to live wisely, in close company 
with the out of doors, his pets, the sun, and 
the many beauty spots that he visited 
continually in the rigid discipline that 
he imposed upon himself as a writer. 

He had an acute sense of what was wrong 
with the world, and as a crusader he was 
willing to fight against all the ‘ethical 
ugliness and spiritual squalor that dis- 
figure life.’”” Among his papers is a list of 
the many causes to which he gave active 
support: sweated industries, minimum 
wage, labor unrest, woman’s suffrage, 
slum clearance, abolition of war, ete. 
Masefield wrote to him, after seeing his 
play, ‘‘Justice,” “I would to God I’d your 
sight and your hate and your truth.” 

He gave much of his fortune, time, and 
the royalties on much of his writing to try 
to check the barbarism of the World War, 
which crushed and tormented him. There 
was no unemployment in Bury Village 
while Galsworthy made his summer home 
there, because he cared for the village 
people. The nine thousand pounds re- 
ceived as the Nobel Prize just before his 
death was turned into a trust fund to help 
carry on the international program of 
the P. E. N. Club. 

A rare combination of poet and social 
reformer, Galsworthy was wise enough to 


say, ““The more a novelist is an artist the 
longer he will live.’ 


The Fool Hath Said. By Beverley Nich- 
ols. (Doubleday Doran. $2.00.) 


Brilliant Beverley Nichols has written 
a book that goes deep. I suspected that 
he would do something of this kind when 
I read his introduction to the thoughtful 
book, “‘The Making of a Man,” by the 
Bishop of Windsor. Mr. Nichols now 
outstrips the bishop. His spiritual auto- 
biography is couched in the contemporary 
vernacular, but it deals with eternal 
facts. Some years ago he wrote in ‘‘Twen- 
ty Five,” ‘We, this post-war generation, 
have formulated a creed of which the first 
principle is that happiness does not exist. 
Accept the joke of life for what it is worth. 
It is not such a very brilliant one after all.” 
He now feels that there was ‘‘an appalling 
sense of futility, a tragic emptiness, behind 
the light-hearted prose’? that he wrote 
then. He leads us on to his religious dis- 
coveries, which we read with interest and 
sympathy. 

“I know now that a man can clear up 
his ‘complexes,’ eliminate his ‘phobias,’ 
lay bare his ‘repressions,’ and obtain a 
healthy mind far more effectively by 
spending five minutes on his knees, seeking 
the help of Christ, than by spending five 
years on a divan, seeking the help of psy- 
choanalysts.”’ ‘If men would be guided 
by Christ I believe that they might make, 
of desire, a power that would make a g r- 
den of the foulest slum, and turn the world’s 
bloody wars into a single shining peace.” 
“We need not really be afraid of making 
fools of ourselves in the name of Christ, 
because, however hard we tried, we could 
not equal the folly of those who have 
been making fools of us in the name of 
Mammon.” “He who desires to gain 
happiness must first give it. That was his 
message, of such sweet cleanliness that it 
shines like a morning flower through all 
the world’s dusty prose.” 

His chapter, “Christ and War,” should 
be compulsory reading for every citizen 
of the world. His talk with an army 
chaplain and his story of Phillipe Vernier 
may help in some way to wake up the 
military slaves of our time! Religious 
leaders and religious seekers will be kindled 
by the dread sincerity of this comrade of 
English letters. 

Robert M. Bartlett. 

Longmeadow, Mass. 


“What was your plum crop like?” 

“Well, a heavy storm blew down 50 per 
cent of it, and we’d hardly gathered that 
when another wind blew down the rest.” 

“Bad luck! Could you do anything 
with them?” 

“Well, my wife ate one and I ate the 
other.”’—H xchange. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES 


Universalist instructors will be found in 
more than one Interdenominational In- 
stitute of Religious Education being held 
this summer. At Northfield, Mass. (July 
14 to 25), Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, Mass. , 
in addition to his duties as registrar and 
manager of the conference, will teach a 
course on Social and Recreational Leader- 
ship. Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, 
Mass., will join the Northfield staff this 
year, serving as one of the Boys’ Counselors 
and teaching a course for older young 
people on Economic Problems. 

At the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education, held at Durham, 
N. H., the week of Aug. 16-23, Mrs. Frank 
N. Chamberlain, Supervisor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Sunday © School 
Association, will teach a course on Guiding 
Beginners in Christian Growth. Mrs. 
Nellie B. Friend, member of the board of 
trustees of this school, will lead a discus- 
sion group for girls in one of the dormi- 
tories each evening. The theme will be 
Understanding Ourselves. Rev. L. G. 
Williams of Barre, Vt., will teach at this 
institute for the first time this summer, 
the subject of his course being Christian 
Worship. 

At the International Council of Religious 
Education Camp for Girls at Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., Aug. 10-22, Miss Marion 
L. Ulmer of Portland, Maine, will serve as 
a counselor. 

It was a matter of regret to Miss An- 
drews and Miss Yates of the G. S. S. A. 
staff that invitations extended to them to 
participate in interdenominational con- 
ferences in the East and Middle West this 
summer had to be declined. 

a: 
NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE 


The Sunday school course at the North 
Carolina Young People’s Institute, held 
June 15-21 at Shelter Neck, was taught by 
Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount. 
Thirty-two persons, the majority between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, took 
the course. The class met each morning 
for forty-five minutes, thirty-five of which 
were given to lecture and discussion and 
ten to questions. The following were the 
general topics. 

Tuesday: What a Sunday School Su- 
perintendent Ought to Know. 

Wednesday: What a Teacher Training 
Class Instructor Ought to Know. 

Thursday: What the Parents of a Sun- 
day School Child Ought to Know. 

Friday: What a Sunday School Teacher 
Ought to Know. 

Saturday: What a Sunday School Pupil 
Ought to Know. 

Each topic was subdivided for detailed 
discussion. At the close of each lesson 


* HAVE YOU A NEW SUPER- * 
rs TENDENT? a 
¥ * 
5 If so, we should like to know his * 
* or her name and address. The mat- * 
* * 


ter of keeping mailing. lists accu- 
rate is not an easy one. Unless in- 
formation regarding changes is sent 
us we have no way of knowing 
that you elected a new leader at your 
annual meeting last May, or that 
the superintendent who has been 
serving you faithfully for five years 
has moved to Kalamazoo. Only as 
we hear directly or indirectly what 
has taken place in the local church 
can we correct our list. And be sure 
that letters brimful of information * 
and helpful suggestions for super- 
* intendents are really going to that 
* person. The first mailing for our 
fiscal year 1936-37, will take place * 
in August. It will be an import- * 
ant one. It will make a difference 
to your school who receives it. 
Hence our request—please notify us 
this month of any change in your 
leadership. 


Somerset wea es 
ee SG 9% 
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period the instructor gave a list of some 
ten or fifteen books suitable for use of the 
person or persons forming the subject of 
the lesson, and some of these books, from 
the Loan Library of the General Sunday 
School Association, were on exhibit. 

Of particular interest was the discussion 
concerning handwork for the pupil. Con- 
siderable emphasis was laid on the value of 
a teachers’ library for every Sunday 
school, as well as on the help to be derived 
by teachers from their minister’s library. 
“There should be cooperation, in the mat- 
ter of help to be derived from books, be- 
tween minister and Sunday school teacher, 
as in all other problems,” said Mr. Skeels. 
Under Topic 3 the instructor called the 
attention of the class to the importance of 
the parents knowing what the aim of the 
school is, what it intends to teach its 
pupils, what kind of teacher his child is 
placed under, what methods are to be 
used to interest him, who the officers of 
the school are, how it is conducted, financed, 
and so forth. 

“The teacher,” said Mr. Skeels, ‘‘should 
know as much as possible about the Bible 
and the Bible countries; everything he 
can about other great religions; the history 
of his own denomination and some things 
about other Christian churches; the 
fundamentals of pedagogy; something 
about the family life of each child in his 
class; what interests each child, and why; 
and what methods the most successful 


teachers use in their work. Never make a 
pulpit appeal for Sunday school teachers. 
It is sometimes easier to get poor teachers 
than it is to get rid of them.”’ 

The fact that the total cost for the 
Shelter Neck Institute is only five dollars— 
registration, one dollar, board and room 
four—should make it possible for a large 
number to take advantage of this con- 
ference. Registrations were larger this 
year than last and there is promise of 
future development. 

W. H. Skeels. 
* * 
DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTE 
DATES 


July 12-19. Mid-West Institute. 
Turkey Run, Marshall, Indiana. 
July 25-Aug. 1. » Institute of Religious 
Education. 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 
Aug. 28-30. Joint Institute for Universalist 
Leaders. 
Murray Grove, New Jersey. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The list of delegates going to the In- 
stitute of Religious Education at Ferry 
Beach, July 25-Aug. 1, lengthens. Last 
week several ministers and leaders re- 
ported enthusiastically the sending of one 
or two of their teachers. Among them 
was Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, 
Mass., who stopped at the office to give 
the names of four from his church who will 
attend. Healso told how the women of the 
church were raising the necessary funds, 
supplemented by interested individuals 
who believe in training church school 
teachers and are willing to help. 


Miss Elizabeth Harris, Director of the 
Board of Religious Education of Honolulu, 
formerly instructor at the School of Re- 
ligious and Social Work, Boston Univer- 
sity, spent two days in Boston recently en 
route to the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention in Oslo. While in Boston a few 
of her friends gathered for dinner and 
spent a most profitable evening learning 
about the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
and the work Miss Harris is doing both in 
public schools and Protestant churches of 
Honolulu. On.the second evening of her 
visit she spoke at the annual banquet of 
the Alumni of the School of Religious and 
Social Work. Prof. Edwin P. Booth, just 
returned from a sabbatical year in Europe, 
also made a brief address. Mr. Morris 
Hodder of New Zealand, now living in 
England, an alumnus of the school, was 
also present, having come over for the 
meetings of the Oxford Group at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. His word of greeting to the 
alumni, as well as the addresses made by 
Miss Harris and Dr. Booth, put the group 
realistically in touch with present world 
affairs. . 
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Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar preached 
at the Peaseville church, May 10, 17, 24 
and 31. The Young People’s Society met 
at Grange Hall, May 3, at West Chester 
school, May 10, in Simonsville, May 17, 
at the Herrick place, May 24, and with 
Mr. Farrar May 31. 

Barnard.—The annual meeting of the 
church and society was held May 2. Mrs. 
Lora Watts was elected president, Mrs. 
Alice M. Aikens clerk, and Mrs. Nellie R. 
‘Thayer treasurer. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams spoke at 
Plainfield May 15, and advised with the 
members of the Little Theater. The last 
of the season’s Round Table sessions was 
held May 18, subject, ‘“‘Heredity and En- 
vironment.” The church school sent 
contributions and clothing to the destitute 
children of the coal regions. The Univer- 
salist Service Association, comprising all 
the women of the church, held a mothers 
and daughters’ banquet May 28, when Mrs. 
Paul Ellman of Montpelier spoke on 
“Hawail.”” The annual gentlemen’s night 
of the Ladies’ Union was held May 5, 
with Mrs. J. G. Pirie. George J. Seagar, 
South Barre, gave a talk on “‘Reading for 
Pleasure.” Mayor John A. Gordon spoke 
in the armory, May 1, on ‘‘The Menace of 
Child Labor,’”’ and was the Memorial Day 
orator at Waitsfield May 30. Dr. Royce 
S. Pitkin spoke at the assembly of Brad- 
ford Academy May 11. Homer C. Ladd 
was recently elected a trustee of the New 
England Kurn Hattin Homes, Westmin- 
ster. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
was on the program as assisting at the 
communion service of the Vermont Con- 
gregational Conference at Brandon, May 7. 
The Sunday morning preacher through 
May was Rev. HE. H. Stevens, Andover, 
Baptist minister, the United Societies 
giving Mr. Campbell a rest period. Mr. 
Stevens spoke to the Fellowship Group 
May 3,10 and17. William C. Jewett has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Kurn Hattin Homes. 

Bethel.—Rey. W. C. Harvey took part, 
May 11, in the ordination of Rev. Warren 
M. Chandler, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Newfane. As assistant 
scoutmaster, he was one of the committee 
in charge of the Boy Scouts’ annual cam- 
poree, at Camp Plymouth, May 23. A 
troop of Girl Scouts has been organized, 
sponsored by the Woman’s Club, and Mrs. 
Harvey is one of the lieutenants. 

Brattleboro.—Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt ex- 
changed pulpits May 17 with Dr. V. E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Hoyt 
attended the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches at Bernard- 
ston, Mass. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers ex- 
changed pulpits May 24 with Rev. D. T. 


Yoder of Montpelier. He spoke to the 
Champlain Delphian Chapter May 15, 
and for the Young People’s Society of the 
Federated Church, Essex Junction, May 81. 
The young people had entire charge of the 
morning service May 10, and Edward 
Cook, of the medical school, U. V. M., 
spoke on ‘‘What I Believe.’’ In the eve- 
ning, Prof. E. O. Herreid spoke to the 
Channing Club and Forum on “The Co- 
operatives in Minnesota.’”’ Chaplain C. P. 
Hanson spoke at the young people’s meet- 
ing, in the Federated Church, Ludlow, 
May 24. Capt. E. T. Kimball was the 
representative of the Vermont National 
Guard, May 10, at Ticonderoga Week in 
New York. The last meeting of the season 
of the Women’s Alliance was May 1. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
May 13 with Mrs. Hugh Atherton. 

Chester.—The annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid was held May 12 at the vestry. 

Derby Line.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here May 3, Rev. 
E. L. Conklin speaking that Sunday at 
Southold, L. I. The Masonic Lodge at- 
tended service May 17. The Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ annual banquet was held 
May 18. The Clara Barton Guild met at 
the manse May 5. 

East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached May 10 and 24. The Grange and 
Ladies’ Aid united, May 22, in putting 
on a supper and entertainment, the special 
entertainers being Dr. and Mrs. John 
Blackmer of Randolph, and their assist- 
ants. 

East Calais.—Dr. John M. Thomas, 
former president of Middlebury College, 
spoke at the church May 7, on “Why I 
Am an Optimist for the U. S. A.” Rev. 
E. G. Batten gave the Memorial Sunday 
sermon May 24 at the hall in North 
Calais. He was elected a district vice- 
president of the Washington County 
Council of Religious Education at Mont- 
pelier, May 26. He was the preacher of 
the baccalaureate sermon for the public 
schools May 31, at the Old Davis Church, 
and the collection was for the Vermont 
Council of Religious Education. The 
Sunday school recently purchased new 
service books. 

Felchville.—Rev. H. E. Latham gave 
another one of his popular lectures here 
May 3. This time it was an illustrated 
talk on ‘‘The Man of the Ages—Lincoln.”’ 

Ferrisburg.—Rowland R. Robinson, 
town clerk, read a poem written by his 
father, Rowland R. Robinson, the famous 
Vermont author, at the Forest and Field 
Club annual banquet May 4. 

Gaysville. — Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here May 3, 17 and 31. 

Guilford.—Rev. Owen R. Washburn 
spoke at the Congregational church May 
2, on “If Christ Had Been a Business 


Man.” The annual meeting was held 
May 7. He has accepted the call to be the 
summer preacher, to serve until October. 
Hartland.—Rev. William M. Forkeli 
was the preacher of the occasional sermon 
at the annual Vermont Congregational 
Conference at Brandon, May 7. He gave 
the sermon to school graduates May 31, 
was the Memorial Day orator at Chester 
May 30, and spoke at the Rotary Club at 
White River Junction May 19. There 
were over 100 at the banquet of the Young 
People’s Religious Association at Four 
Corners’ Hall. Fred A. Perry spoke to the 
Y. P. R. U. at Windsor May 17. Rev. S. 
G. Spear of Beverly, Mass., was the Me- 
morial Day orator here, May 30. 
Huntingville, Que.—After having the 
church closed for a year, it gave great 
satisfaction to the community to have 
services resumed again recently. More- 
over, of one thing the writer is sure, and 
that is that the church will remain open as 
long as Rev. Robert L. Weis is minister. 
Jacksonville.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here May 31, and 
there was a good attendance. He chris- 
tened two children. It was Children’s 
Sunday and the closing of an unusually 
good year for the school. Principal Guy 
Harrington took his boys’ class on a hike 
May 26, with a weenie roast. Mrs. Har- 
rington took her class recently to the 
movies in Wilmington, held a picnic on 
French’s Hill May 21, and at another time 
had the girls in her home. Wilbur S. 
Potter, one of the two superintendents, 
had charge of the devotional service at 
the Union Church and School Convention 
at Readsboro May 9. The Ladies’ Aid 
met May 14 with Mrs. Minerva A. Read, 
and May 28 with Mrs. Forrest Willard. 
Johnson.—Rev. A. Ritchie Low is 
the minister of the Federated Church. 
Among the outstanding speakers he has 
been the means of bringing to town were 
two of our church folks. Mrs. Hazel C. 
Davis, from Glover, recently head of the 
nurses’ training school of the Rutland Hos- 
pital, but now superintendent of nurses at 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital in Burlington, 
spoke at the Normal School here May 7, at 
the meeting of the Senior Y. P. S. C. E. 
of the United Church. Dr. B. Belilovsky, 
North Hatley, Que., physician in the army 
of the Czar of Russia, spoke May 21, at 
the Brotherhood Forum, at the Methodist 
vestry, on ‘‘The Inside Story of the Rus- 
sian Revolution.” He told of experiences 
at the Imperial Court, St. Petersburg, and 
of the background and principles of the 
Russian movements. 
Londonderry.—Frank Stowell died at 
Stoneham, Mass., March 38, 1936. He 
was born at Londonderry, Feb. 12, 1852, 
son of Alonzo and Horace and Elizabeth 
(Murch) Stowell. A few years ago he 
moved to the Bay State. While here he 
was deeply interested in the Universalist. 
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church, and was president of the London- 
derry Library. He was very active in the 
Dramatic Club. 

Montpelier.—Rev. D. T. Yoder was 
the preacher at Burlington May 24, in ex- 
change with Rev. S. E. Myers. Dr. R. C. 
Dexter of Boston, Mass., spoke May 3. 
The young people had charge of the de- 
votional part of the morning worship May 
17, and Mr. Yoder spoke on ‘‘The Meaning 
of Maturity.” The Y. P. R. U. was host 
Sunday evening, May 10, to the Torch- 
bearers (Y. P. C. U.) of Barre, and the 
speaker was Karl Buck, science teacher in 
the Montpelier high school. The After- 
noon and Hivening Alliances held a luncheon 
at the Montpelier Tavern May 5. Har- 
rison J. Conant, Vermont State Librarian, 
attended the sessions of the American Li- 
brary Association. Dorman B. E. Kent 
was given a return engagement by the 
Rotary Club, and spoke May 4 on “‘Mar- 
riage.” Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Nichols, 
Danvers, Mass., were here recently at the 
funeral of a former parishioner, and went 
to their summer home at Greensboro. 

Morrisville.—Rev. W. J. Metz spoke 
May 17 on “America and the Sunrise 
Kingdom.” The congregations are steadily 
increasing and there are some new mem- 
bers in the church school. The Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle met with Mrs. Abbie 
Stevens May 21, and Miss Mary E. Moody 
spoke on her recent trip to Barbados. 
The Circle met May 28 with Mrs. Metz. 

Northfield.—Reyv. G. H. Howes gave 
the baccalaureate sermon to the high 
school May 31, at the Norwich Armory. 
The young people’s picnic was held May 
24 at Bear Mountain. Prof. K. R. B. 
Flint has had charge of the State Chamber 
of Commerce town report contest. Prof. 
Arthur W. Peach was the speaker May 
22 at the Montpelier Scribblers’ Club, his 
subject being ‘‘Modernistic Tendencies in 
the Writing of Prose and Verse.” The 
annual meeting of the Capt. David Rich 
Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution was held at the home of the 
senior president, Mrs. Inez J. Woodbury, 
May 16. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Robert L. 
Weis gave an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the North Hatley Cemetery Associa- 
tion May 2, and was elected vice-president. 
Good reports continue to come as to church 
activity and progress. The manse has 
been repaired and put in a good condition. 
Mrs. Guy Kezer was elected first vice- 
president of the Stanstead County, Que., 
Women’s Institute, at the annual meeting 
held here May 19. 

North Montpelier.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Circle was held with the 
president, Mrs. Ruth Butterfield, May 17. 
After nine years of service, Mrs. Butter- 
field insisted that she must retire as presi- 
dent. The new officers are: President, 
Mrs. Elva Walker; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ruth H. Butterfield; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Carrie Sibley. There was a special 


parish meeting May 28, to consider various 
problems. Rev. Walter J. Coates spoke 
at the graduating exercises of the Hast 
Montpelier schools, May 29. He has an- 
nounced his candidacy for nomination as 
a state senator, with a specially good pro- 
nouncement. 

Plainfield.—Neighbors and friends gave 
Mrs. Annie Laurie Fortney a happy sur- 
prise May 12, on her birthday anniversary, 
and presented her witha fine birthday cake. 

Richmond.—Rey. W. R. Blackmer 
was elected by the state Congregational 
Conference as a delegate to the National 
Council. Heath W. Riggs was recently 
elected president of the Chittenden County 
Y. P. 8. C. E. The movie, ‘‘The Trans- 
gressor,’’ was presented in the Universalist 
church by this group, May 17. The Louise 
M. Smiley Circle of King’s Daughters held 
a dinner at the vestry, May 6. 

Rochester.—Rev. J. O. Long had to 
go to a Boston hospital for a few days, be- 
cause of poison ivy, and Mrs. Long was 
the preacher that Sunday. Mr. Long 
was the Memorial Day orator at Tun- 
bridge May 380. The South Windsor 
Council of Religious Education met here 
May 9, and he was elected president. 
Miss H. G. Yates, our field worker, met 
the church school council May 11, and 
gave what is reported as ‘‘a very interesting 
and instructive talk.”’ The visit was very 
satisfactory. 

Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here May 10 and 17. 
Rey. Robert H. Ball, Congregational 
minister, Fair Haven, spoke May 24 and 
381. Mr. and Mrs. Fred G. Smith cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding anniversary 
May 381. Mr. Smith is chairman of the 
church trustees and president of the Smith 
Lumber Company. Miss Margaret Knight, 
president, was toastmaster at the Rutland 
Community Club banquet May 5. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rev. T. W. Horsfield 
believes that long vacations are not good 
for a parish and so he will continue to hold 
services till at least the middle of July, 
which is several Sundays longer than usual. 

Springfield.— We are exceedingly sorry 
to have to report a radical change here. 
Rey. H. Edward Latham, after nine years 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Oscar F. Vogt, editor of Onward, is now 
working as an architect in the Conserva- 
tion Department of the government of the 
State of Indiana. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati was 
made president of the Ohio State Con- 
vention at the recent meeting of the Con- 
vention. 


J. Mitchell Pilcher, now of Brewton, 
Ala., has written ‘Man in Search of 
God.” It was brought out by the Brewton 
Standard and is sold for 50 cents. Mr. 
Pilcher is a member of the Evangelical 


of able and faithful service, in some ways 
outstandingly so, has decided that he must 
get farther south in New England, and has 
resigned. He has been one of the truest of 
the religious liberals and one who, in so 
many directions, has been a wise leader 
and an indispensable helper. No man’s 
shoes can be filled by any other, and cer- 
tainly not the footwear of a man like 
Latham. We shall miss his fine leadership. 
The resignation was accepted, with re- 
grets, May 19. The Convention Superin- 
tendent has conferred with the board. 
Miss H. G. Yates of the General Sunday 
School Association met the local board 
May 11, and the Convention board May 12. 

Washington.—The Independent Hust- 
lers were entertained May 8 by Mrs. 
Huntley’s class, at a forfeit party. There 
had been a challenge to an attendance con- 
test and Mr. Allen’s boys’ class won. 
Rev. C. A. Simmons gave a memorial ser- 
mon, May 24, in the morning, and in the 
evening delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the school graduates, with a well 
filled church. Miss Olive P. Calef is 
recovering from an illness. 

West Townshend.— Rev. Hubert Theo- 
dore Law died Feb. 5, 1936, at the Rock- 
ingham hospital, Bellows Falls. He was 
born Aug. 21, 1879, in London, England, 
and came to the United States via Canada. 
He studied at the theological school of 
Chicago University. He had been settled 
as minister of the Unitarian church, 
Charlestown, N. H., in 1925-31, and later 
with the Congregational church, Ascutney, 
and then came to the Congregational 
church here. He had fellowship with 
Unitarian and Universalist churches and 
had hoped to have a Universalist charge. 

Woodstock.—Dr. John M. Atwood, 
Canton, N. Y., gave the annual Mothers’ 
Day sermon May 10. He also met with 
the church committee. There will be 
preaching here this summer. Rey. J. L. 
Dowson spoke at Bridgewater Corner, 
May 29. Mrs. H. L. Canfield has come to 
her summer home from Greensboro, N. C. 
The Ladies’ Society held its annual meet- 
ing May 6. The annual parish meeting 
was held May 5. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Committee of the Methodist Church of 
Brewton, chaplain of the Legion Post, 
and chaplain of a Methodist institute. 

Rey. George H. Wood of New Madison 
has been made secretary of the Ohio Fel- 
lowship Committee. 

Miss Ruth Downing will sail July 24 
on the Kongo Maru of the Kokusai Kisen 
Kaisha Line, sailing from the foot of the 
pier at 33d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. OttuS. Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., 
Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., 
and Rey. Hendrik Vossema of East Bos- 
ton, Mass., are the Universalist ministers 
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in attendance at the Summer Session of 
the Divinity School, which is a part of the 
observance of the Harvard University 
Tercentenary. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., addressed the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Murray Grove. He and 
Mrs. Ellenwood are now taking a motor 
trip to visit relatives and friends in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kansas. 
He will later attend lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Rev. and Mrs. Luther G. Morris of 
Stoughton, Mass., announce the marriage 
of their son and also of their daughter— 
Calvin E. Morris to Miss Gladys Corbett, 
daughter of William S. Corbett of Stough- 
ton, and Miss Mary Inez Morris to John 
Upham Bete, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Edward Bete of Stoughton. Mr. Morris 
officiated at both ceremonies. 

Miss Amalia M. Raspe, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. Otto S. Raspe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is to serve as head counsellor 
at the Clara Barton Camp during July 
and August. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. N. Shane of Waterloo, 
Iowa, and their son, Herbert, accompanied 
by Mrs. Shane’s sister, Mrs. C. R. Poole, 
of Sudbury, Mass., called at 16 Beacon 
St., on July 2. 

Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, Religious 
Editor of The Providence Journal and of 
The Evening Bulletin, is planning a seven- 
months’ trip around the world, January to 
September, 1937. He will visit Japan, 
China, India, the Philippines and Pales- 
tine. He will cover the World Eucharistic 
Congress in Manila, the Universal Confer- 
ence on Life and Work at Oxford, and the 
Universal Conference on Faith and Order 
at Edinburgh. 

Rey. William Couden, who has just 
completed ten years in the pastorate of 
First Church, Providence, R. I., was given 
a surprise party at the church on Friday 
evening, June 26. About 250 from the 
parish attended, and gave Mr. Couden a 
beautiful silver service. At the same time 
Benjamin Dailey, who has been sexton 
of the church for twenty years, was given 
SYA 

Mrs. George H. Wood, of New Madi- 
son, Ohio, who, when she was Beatrice 
Edwards, was secretary in the office 
of the Massachusetts Superintendent of 
Churches, made a brief visit to her old 
home last week, and called at Universalist 
Headquarters. 


Dr. Norman D. Fletcher and family of 
Montclair, N. J., are spending the month 
of July at Chocorua, N. H. 


Barron F. McIntire, Jr., elder son of 
Rev. B. F. McIntire of Woodsville, N. H., 
and a junior at Dartmouth College, was 
one of eleven Dartmouth students to be 
given membership in Zeta Alpha Phi, an 
honorary scientific fraternity in which 
the majority of members at Dartmouth 
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are medical students. His brother, Clar- 
ence, graduated from Woodsville High 
School in June, on the honor roll, was 
soloist at the baccalaureate and graduation 
exercises, wrote the class song, was one 
of two members of his class to receive 
the Perley N. Klarke music award, and 
has been granted a tuition scholarship at 
Dartmouth College, where he will enter 
in September. Both boys plan medical 
careers. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. A new departure in the work of the 
Church of the Redeemer was an all-day 
meeting held at the Retreat House, Senexet 
Pines, South Woodstock, Conn., attended 
by nearly all of the officers of the four or- 
ganizations of women in the church, to- 
gether with a few others, to discuss meth- 
ods of cooperative work and to plan a 
united program for the year 1936-37. One 
of the most valuable outcomes of the 
meeting was a better acquaintance among 
the working groups of the various or- 
ganizations, two of which are of many 
years standing and the other two formed 
since the removal of the church to its 
present location five years ago. At the 
June communion service eight new mem- 
bers were received into the church, making 
thirteen during the church year. The 
Children’s Day service brought out a 
record attendance. Six children were 
christened, and one more two weeks later, 
at the last service before vacation. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
This year the Children’s Day service was 
held on the last Sunday in June, and there 
was a much larger attendance than a year 
ago, when it was observed on the second 
Sunday in June. Bibles and other books 
were given to the twelve pupils who have 
a perfect attendance record for the past 
year. Promotion certificates were given 
to those graduating from department to 
department, and a potted plant to every 
child present. There was a program of 
songs and recitations. Five babies were 
baptized by the pastor. There will be no 
church services or church school sessions 
during July and August. The Y. P.C.U., 
however, will experiment with meetings 
during July, as there seems to be a demand 
for them. The Ladies’ Social Union was 
selected by the Alumni Association of the 
Palmer High School to serve their annual 
banquet on June 18. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The monthly union service of 
Protestant churches was held in this 
church. Wm. E. Gardner, Executive 
Secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., 
addressed the young people’s societies, 
preceding the evening service, in which 
seven ministers had a part. Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons was the speaker. The pro- 
ceeds of a whist party were used by the 
Sewing Club to buy equipment for the 


church pantry. A kitchen shower for 
the church was held later, when other 
useful articles were presented, after which 
a social hour was enjoyed and refresh- 
ments were served. Following a successful 
supper, Rev. Mr. Locke (Unitarian) gave 
a talk on his European travels. The East 
Boston Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies observed the World’s Day of 
Prayer, conducted one of the union ser- 
vices, and served a supper. Women of 
this church had parts in all these activities. 
At a Sunday evening service, conducted 
by Miss Beulah S. Cone, assisted by the 
pastor, Miss Ruth Downing, in Japanese 
costume, delighted the congregation with 
an account of her life as a missionary. 
A bouquet of calla lilies was placed on the 
communion table by Miss Cone, in memory 
of Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, a former 
pastor, through whose influence Miss 
Downing chose her life work. During the 
social hour, in the church school room, 
Miss Downing gave an additional talk on 
her interesting exhibit, told of her work in 
the Japanese kindergarten, sang some 
of their songs, and won all hearts. Later, 
tea, cookies, rice wafers, sugared rice and 
other Japanese delicacies were served. 
Holy Thursday and Easter were observed 
with appropriate services. At a Sunday 
evening service, a lecture on Palestine, 
given by the pastor, was followed by a 
social hour and refreshments. For two 
weeks the quantity of red and white lilies, 
brought from Bermuda by Arthur W. 
Roome, gave pleasure to the parishioners. 
The church school held a_ strawberry 
festival, at which a play was given, and the 
children’s orchestra, directed by Miss Cone, 
played several selections. On Children’s 
Sunday the pastor and the superintendent 
of the church school conducted the services. 
Various classes took part, and certificates, 
pins and diplomas were awarded. Among 
them was one given for the seventh year 
of perfect attendance. Five babies were 
christened. The Mission Circle is active, 
and several boxes of clothing and books 
have been sent to the South. The pastor 
has recently completed his fortieth year 
in the ministry. Through his influence, a 
federation has been formed of the young 
people’s societies of the East Boston 
Protestant Churches. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
Easter brought the largest congregation 
of the present pastorate. The special 
Easter offering was very generous. The 
first Sunday in May the annual parish 
party was held at 6 o’clock, when, after 
the reception, a fine musical program was 
presented, and Rey. Fred R. Lewis of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, gave a 
most interesting talk on his recent trip 
through the Canal Zone and southern 
California. Light refreshments were 
served and a social hour followed. The 
Y. P. C. U. entertained the North Shore 
League, when more than a hundred young 
people were guests of the local union. <A 
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Mothers’ Day supper proved a great suc- 
cess. The church school held its annual 
picnic June 27. The children in the church 
school conducted the worship service on 
Children’s Sunday, June 28. A fine pro- 
gram was given under the direction of 
the superintendent, Clarence Wilkinson. 
Prizes were presented for perfect attend- 
ance, and two babies were christened. 
The church unites with the other Beverly 
churches in union summer services. Mr. 
Spear preaches July 12 in the First Bap- 
tist Church and Aug. 9 in the Dane Street 
Congregational Church. Mr. Spear was 
the preacher in his former parish at Dex- 
ter, Maine, and Exeter for two Sundays 
in May, and was the speaker at the Me- 
morial Day celebration at Hartland, Vt., 
his native town. 

Westminster.—June 28 a service was held 
in this church, Dr. C. Guy Robbins, a 
former pastor, being the preacher. Friends 
were present from Leominster, where he 
was also a pastor, and from Gardner, and 
Congregational and Baptist friends were 
also present, besides the small group of 
Universalists. Our building is now leased 
to the American Legion, and the holding 
of the service was to meet the legal require- 
ment of a fund to pay for repairs and in- 
surance on the building. About sixty 
were present, and many were the expres- 
sions of appreciation of Dr. Robbins’ 
sermon on “Great Affirmations.’ Rev. 
Lucy Milton Giles has returned home 
from the Palmer Hospital after a successful 
operation for the removal of the gall 
bladder. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed on 
June 14, and eight children were chris- 
tened. The First Parish Club, a group of 
young women, recently made a gift to the 
church of fifty beautiful Windsor chairs. 
The club also has purchased new draperies 
for the church parlor. Mr. Morris of- 
ficiated at six funerals in one week recently. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., pastor. The final service for the 
season on June 28 was a communion ser- 
vice. Dr. Robbins preached upon ‘An 
Evening Tryst, Jesus and the Twelve.” 
During July and August the minister will 
be at his summer home in Camden, Me. 
As usual, he plans to preach in Maine upon 
must of the Sundays of the summer. Dur- 
ing the summer recess, the work of re- 
finishing the auditorium will be carried 
on. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville—Rev. B. F. McIntire, 
pastor. The pastor gave the Memorial 
Day address at Benton, N. H., and is 
preaching in the Methodist church there 
Sunday afternoons. On Children’s Sun- 
day the floral cantata, “The Garden 
Guest,’’ was presented by the church 
school. On Fathers’ Day the sermon was 
preached by the pastor’s father, Rev. C. F. 
McIntire, of Chelsea, Vt., a former minis- 
ter of the Woodsville church for twelve 


years, and the pastor’s son, Clarence 
McIntire, sang the solo, “Daddy,” so 
that with the present pastor conducting 
the service there were three generations 
on the platform. In August Mr. McIntire 
will address the Connecticut Valley 
Ministers’ Conference and will be one of 
the preachers at the Ancestors’ Day meet- 
ings at Langdon, N. H. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—While without a regular pas- 
tor since the death of Rev. Chas. Eastern- 
house on March 27, this church has 
made good progress with supply pastors. 
Rev. Joseph H. Berridge, a recently or- 
dained minister of the United Church of 
Canada, supplied the pulpit during the 
months of April and May. Dr. Rowland 
Gray-Smith of Boston, Mass., was a visitor 
in Halifax during June and filled the pulpit 
for two Sundays. Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, 
native of Winnipeg, Canada, and a recent 
graduate of Meadville Theological School 
of Chicago, is now supplying the pulpit. 
The church is looking forward to a visit 
from Rev. Phillips Thayer of Ruthven, 
Ontario, the last two Sundays in July, 
after which time the church worship service 
closes for vacation during the five Sundays 
in August. Halifax in Nova Scotia, where 
the Church of the Redeemer is located, has 
the honor of having the only well-organ- 
ized society of religious liberals in the 
province, and in another year will cele- 
brate its 100th year. The treasurer of this 
church is Andrew A. Wolfe, 80 Windmill 
Road, Dartmouth, N. S., who this month 
will enter his eighty-third year, and is at 
his age a remarkable man in all phases of 
daily life. His father was one of the 
pioneers of the Universalist faith in Nova 
Scotia. American visitors and liberal 
clergy visiting Halifax during July will be 
given a hearty welcome at the church. 
Services are held at 7 p. m. Atlantic Day- 
light Time. 


* * 


AT CAMP BENSON 


The tenth annual meeting of the Central 
Maine Universalist Churches was held 
June 28 at Camp Benson, Maine. About 
150 were in attendance, representing 
Memphis, Tenn., and the following Maine 
towns and cities: Pittsfield, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Dexter, Milo, Augusta, Exeter, 
Canaan, Guilford, Sangerville, Newport, 
and Charleston. 

The speaker, Rev. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., based his inspirational 
sermon on the topic, ‘‘The Inescapable 
God.” 

The excellent music by the woman’s 
choir from Pittsfield and a solo by Horace 
Buxton, also from Pittsfield, were greatly 
enjoyed. 

Plans were made for a similar meeting 
to be held at the same place next year. 

The program was as follows: Call to 
prayer; Lord’s Prayer; selection by choir, 
Pittsfield; responsive reading, Rev. George 


Welch, Guilford; Scripture lesson, Rev. 
M. G. Folsom; prayer, Rev. Herbert 
Livingston, Dover-Foxcroft; solo, Horace 
Buxton, Pittsfield; notices; offertory; ser- 


-mon, Rev. Stanley Manning; benediction. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Francis B. Sayre is Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Rey. Albert W. Altenbern is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a retired 
Unitarian minister, living in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He is the author of ‘India in 
Bondage,” ‘The Truth about India,” 
and other books. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Edward Allen is president of the Boston 
branch of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman is minister 
of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Parish, Lexington, Mass. 

Dr. Louis I. Newman is rabbi of Con- 
gregation Rodeph Sholom, New York 
City. 

* * 
MISS POWELL’S SUCCESSOR 


Rev. Hannah Powell is planning to re- 
tire October first, 1936, from the work at 
Inman’s Chapel which she created and to 
which she has so earnestly devoted many 
of the best years of her life. 

She will retire to charming Sunset Home 
at Waterville, Maine, where we know her 
service for her Master will continue, al- 
though it will be in different fields. 

The Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation is grateful to all Miss Powell’s 
kind friends who have so generously and 
so gladly made it financially possible for 
her to spend her declining years in such 
congenial surroundings. 

The candidate committee of the Asso- 
ciation is considering the selection of her 
successor. Many feel a minister and his 
wife would be the most happy choice, al- 
though a woman minister has carried the 
task most successfully with the assistance 
of the people of the parish. 

The work at Inman’s Chapel has be- 
come of deep significance to the people of 
that community. Miss Powell has ren- 
dered genuine service to them in all areas 
of their lives, and the choice of her suc- 
cessor is most important. The people of 
this mountain parish are splendid types of 
American citizens; the best we have to 
send will be met by the fine best they have 
to give. It is a challenging work for per- 
sons who really desire to give their lives in 
service to others, and the rewards for such 
consecrated devotion will be manifold. 

Regular services in the little chapel, 
religious education and social service are 
all part of the task. Miss Powell volun- 
teered for this work. This article is being 
written to announce to the readers of this 
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periodical that a minister of our faith is be- 
ing sought for this position with the thought 
that it might in this way come to the at- 
tention of some one eager for a task of this 
character. The president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will be 
happy to receive letters from such persons 
or suggestions from interested friends. 
Help the Association answer the question 
before September first, who shall be our 
dear Miss Powell’s successor? 

Alice T. Walker, President. 

The president’s address is, Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker, Coldwater, New York. 
* * 

FAREWELL PARTY FOR MR. AND 

MRS. SOULE 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. Soule were 
tendered a farewell at a surprise party 
given at the G. A. R. hall, Wednesday 
evening, June 24, by members of the Uni- 
versalist church, of which Mr. Soule has 
been pastor for the past year, and by mem- 
bers of General D. N. Couch Camp 26, 
and Auxiliary 49, Sons of Union Veterans. 

A substantial sum of money was pre- 
sented to the couple by Ira Legrow, on be- 
half of the groups. In making the presen- 
tation, Mr. Legrow expressed the regrets of 
the gathering at losing the couple. At the 
conclusion of the evening party, all of the 
members joined with the church in wish- 
ing God-speed to the couple. 

A whist and bridge party was enjoyed 
during the evening. Mrs. Marion Kings- 
bury was in charge of the arrangements 
from the Universalist church, and Mrs. 
Mary Larkin in charge of the auxiliary 
and camp arrangements. 

Rey. Mr. Soule is National Chaplain of 
the Sons of Union Veterans, while Mrs. 
Soule served as patriotic instructor for 
Auxiliary 49.—Taunton Gazette. 

On Sunday, June 28, at 4.30, a majority 
of the members of the Taunton Ministers’ 
Association, with their wives, paid a sur- 
prise visit to Mr. and Mrs. Soule at their 
home, and gave them a sum of money. 
The group also adopted a set of resolutions 
expressing their regard for them. 

* * 


A GIFT TO THE TOKYO CHURCH 


Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem, 
Mass., sends an extract from a letter re- 
ceived June 30 from Tei Yasumura, the 
Japanese girl who lived at her home while 
studying at the New England Conserva- 
tory at Boston, where she was graduated 
in June, 1920. She is now Mrs. Kazumi 
Onishi. 

“Last month there was an exhibition of 
Italian marble sculpture in Tokyo and 
Mr. Onishi and I bought a kind of water 
ball with a stool and dedicate it to our 
church as the baptismal font in memory of 
Dr. Cary. I am sending the catalogue of 
the exhibition under separate envelope and 
marked the one we bought so that you can 
see how it looks. The one you see in the 
catalogue was too high, so we changed the 
stool to a little bit lower and broader one. 


We think it is very pretty. Mrs. Cary was 
very much pleased with it.”’ 

Mrs. Wilkins adds: ‘The picture in the 
catalogue would indicate a very lovely 
piece of sculpture. She writes: ‘It is too 
bad of Dr. Cary. We thought a lot of him 
and we are so sorry we have to lose him. 
We sympathize with Mrs. Cary with all 
our heart.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Wilkins also says that by “‘ball’”’ 
Mrs. Onishi probably meant bowl, and by 
“stool” pedestal. 

* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


presents its President, the Rev. Walter 
Henry Maepherson, L. H. D., D. D., of 
Joliet, Ill., who has consented to serve on 
the Faculty of the Ministers’ Institute at 
Ferry Beach for the current season. 

Dr. Macpherson will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon in the grove on Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 9. It will be of exceptional im- 


portance, as a challenge to the church and 
its members to make the influence of the 
Christian faith serve the needs of our time 
and open the way for the incoming of a 
greater future for humanity. 

During the week of Aug. 8-15, President 
Macpherson will lecture at the joint ses- 
sion of the W. N. M. A. and the Ministers’ 
Inst tute. The theme for this course is 
“Prophetic Voices in Modern Prose and 
Poetry.” 

The following sub-topics are suggestive 
of the direction and scope of thought and 
experience involved in the general theme: 

1. The Age Old Function of the Prophet. 

2. The Function of the Prophet in the 
Struggle for Religious Freedom. 

8. The Function of the Prophet in the 
Struggle for Political Freedom and the 
Emancipation of Woman. 

4. How the Prophet Uses the Barbed 
Shafts of Wit, Humor and Satire. 

5. How Modern Prophets Are Revealing 
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the Essential Spirituality of the Physical 
World. 

This will be a popular course, if the 
steadily mounting interest and attendance 
that characterized the lectures given by 
this dynamic and informed speaker last 
year are any criterion. Dr. Macpherson 
has a rare gift of inspirational and dramatic 
interpretation, and will present in this 
lecture series the best material which 
modern literature contains, in keeping 
with his theme; and will illumine it with 
flashes of intuition and of spiritual under- 
standing which characterize him in public 
address and in more intimate personal in- 
terchange and discussion. ; 

Unquestionably there will be much of 
real value in this course of lectures for the 
alert and forward-looking minister. 

Reservations for the week should be 
made at once with Robert F. Needham, 
Secretary, at the Quillen House, Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine. 

C. H. Emmons, Dean. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The guest season began officially July 2 
with the arrival of Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., for her thirty- 
first year at Ferry Beach. Mrs. Nelson is 
the sole collector of the Birthday Fund 
contributions. This policy does not affect 
the contest among the birth month groups 
to see which will have the greatest amount 
at the time of the Birthday Party Aug. 14, 
and receive the prize. Therefore, Ferry 
Beachers, when remitting their penny-a- 
year gifts, should indicate their birth 
month. Mrs. Nelson reports that the 
fund is ahead of last year at this time. 

Other guests arriving July 2 for a stay of 
three weeks were Myrtle H. Lewis, J. 
Frances Lewis and Esther M. Goodyear 
of Naugatuck. Ethel B. Lewis of Boston 
joined them July 4 for two weeks. 

Sunday visitors June 28 included Bur- 
ton Witham of Portland and his family, 
with Mrs. Smart, who is Mrs. Witham’s 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Mooney of 
Quiney and their son Rodney, Wallace 
Dunn of Fitchburg, Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, 
Jr., and Virginia Hay of Brookline, Mass., 
and Dr. Oluf Tandberg of Dover, N. H. 
Dr. Tandberg found the appearance of 
Ferry Beach in 1986 quite different from 
the way it looked in 1908, when he made 
his first visit. 

Rev. A. Francis Walch and Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliot settled down in their cottage 


July 1. Edith and Alice Claflin have 
been at their cottage several weeks. Rev. 
Elmer Coleord and his mother, Mrs. 


Sadie Wright, arrived June 30. 

As a result of his boosting Ferry Beach 
in the Salem, Mass., parish, Chester 
Hutchings, Sr., turned in $85 to the As- 
sociation. Of this amount $25 was for a 
life membership in the name of the Salem 
Universalist Society for the benefit of the 
incumbent minister. That is, the minister 
will not have to pay annual dues when at- 
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tending the summer meetings. This is the 
first instance of such a membership, and 
other churches will undoubtedly follow 
Salem’s lead. The Salem contribution 
also provides for two delegates to the 
Young People’s Institute and another to 
the Institute of Religious Education. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hutchings will be present dur- 
ing the latter period. 

The following persons will attend various 
institutes as beneficiaries of board and 
lodging credit earned during the member- 
ship campaign: Luba Gorbunoff of Quincy, 
Mass., Elsie McPhee of Malden, Mass., 
Alice Loubris of Wakefield, Mass., Alice 
M. Harrison of Lynn, Mass., Rev. Harold 
Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., Roger Wilder 
of Melrose, Mass., Phoebe Whittemore of 
Medford, Mass., Ruth E. Knight of 
Framingham, Mass., Barbara Shinn of 
Arlington, Mass., Shirley Welch of West 
Paris, Me., and Alice Osbon of Dover, 
N. H.—plus the unnamed Salem dele- 
gates. 

A new layer of clay is being put on the 
tennis court and a retaining wall built on 
the west side. A barrier will be erected 
along the sidewalk so that hzodlums can 
no longer drive cars on to the court in the 
off season. 

The three lads who entered the Quillen 
kitchen in February were assembled there 
June 20 through cooperation of the police 
and made to clean up the mess they had 
made. They went home impressed by the 
“retribution for sin” principle of Uni- 
versalism. 

Helen C. Cooper of Malden and her 
niece, Madeline Cooper, are spending a 
week here beginning July 11. Her aunt, 
Edith Anderson of Wakefield, is driving 
them up and will stay the week-end. 

The week-end guests July 4 included 
Lucile Merrill of Nashua, N. H., Robert 
Hawkins, Laura Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Guild, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Needham, Alice Needham and Adela 
Needham of Arlington, Mass., and Earl 
R. Hopkins of Southbridge, Mass. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 866) 
(This is becoming a popular picnic resort.) 
They enjoyed a swim, and a picnic supper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton accompanied 
them. 

Mr. Chatterton has officiated as chap- 
lain at the Navy Yard during an inter- 
regnum; the new chaplain has now ar- 
rived. 

Dr. G. E. Leighton, with twenty-three 
of his Somerville parishioners, walked in 
on Rey. Will Roberts at the East Lempster 
service. There was a soloist in the group 
who joined the local choir, and made a 
large contribution to the enrichment of the 
service. They were guests of the Abbotts 
of ‘“‘Sky-hi’ farm in Goshen, formerly of 
the Somerville church, now of the Hast 
Lempster congregation. 

A. M.B. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1936 


Previoushyereporved san tier ere 677 
Hartford iConnstsae sea eee ea 8 
Pittstteld) Maine eee eee ee 2 
Nashua eN i Hoees eaeceeeseee 3 
Springfield, Mass., Second ......... 8 
Milford} Mass= 2a. fos cero aoe 2 
Oranges Massie miso) ae ee 13 

Totalwi ett ok eee een 713 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 124. Clinton, IIl., 
8. Palmer, Mass., 5. Hartford, Conn., 7. 
Medford Hillside, Mass., 8. East Boston, 
Mass., 2. Beverly, Mass., 2. Boston, 
Mass., Grove Hall, 1. North Hatley, 
Quebec, 15. Westbrook, Maine, 17. 
Pittsfield, Maine, 8. Jacksonville, Vt., 2. 
Springfield, Mass., Second, 9. Lowell, 


Mass., Grace, 5. Kingston, N. H., 4. 
Milford, Mass., 8. Orange, Mass., 7. 
Stoughton, Mass., 8. Total, 245. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be 
held this year during Sunday School Week 
and subsequent weeks. Contributions of 
every sort are welcome. Individuals as 
well as groups are asked to send anything 
sellable to the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine. Send everything you can 
and send it as soon as you can. When you 
pack your bag for Ferry Beach leave room 
enough so you can take something from the 
fair back home with you. This year’s fair 
will be more interesting and better than 
ever. 


Notices 
LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. MeMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian, Sundays at ll a.m. Rev. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833, Sunday at 
10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
at lla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 

a 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* * 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 
The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 


Sundays 


Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 

Preachers in the National Memorial Church will 
be: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 21, Dr. Roger F.: 
Etz on June 28 and July 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
on July 12. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until reguiar services are 
resumed on Sept. 13. 

* x 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


July 4-12. National Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Aug, 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Institute. 
Women’s National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, 
Miss Yates. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


Sunday Services 


July 12. Dr. Roger Etz, General Superintendent. 

July 19. Rev. Gordon Reardon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Aug. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 


Aug. 23. Dr. Theodcre Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn, 
Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 


Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 

Christian Leader. 
& % 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
June 23, 1936: 

Noted, ordination of Robert Henry Barber on 
May 24, 1936,.at Medford Hillside; fellowship con- 
ferred by Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D. 

Granted license to preach (for one year) to Isaiah 
J. Domas. Dismissed Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz. 
Transferred the fellowship of Rev. Edwin L. Noble 
to New Hampshire. 

The first meeting in the fall will be held in Tuesday, 
Sept. 15. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 


1936 STATE CONVENTION DATES 
July 30-Aug. 2—Georgia, Winder. 
dee 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterviile. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.80 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Rasena R. Kelley 


Mrs. Rasena Randolph Kelley died at her home 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., on May 31, 1936. 

She was born in Woburn, Mass., the daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Randolph. Mr. Randolph was 
then preaching there. He went to Newark, N. Y., 
in 1867, called as pastor of the Universalist church. 

Mrs. Kelley attended Boston Conservatory of 
Music, from which she graduated. She was organist 
in several churches, and composed some worth-while 
instrumental pieces. She married Clarence M. Keliey 
of Newark at Medina in 1880, and moved to Newark 
in 1885, living there until 1927, when tley built in 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Kelley died in 1931. They 
were both very heipful in building the United Lib- 
eral Church in St. Petersburg. Since his death a 
niece, Miss Minnie Randolph, resided with Mrs. 
Kelley. 

She leaves two other nieces—Mrs. Fred Herman 
of St. Petersburg, and Miss Grace Randolph of 
Greenville, R. I., and a nephew, John Randolph, U.S. 
Consul at Quebec. Mrs. Kelley’s body was cre- 
mated, and ashes buried in the family lot at Newark, 
N. J. 


Mrs. Augusta C. Starkey 


Mrs. Augusta C. Starkey, a prominent member 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., died Wednesday, June 24, at 
the home of her granddaughter, Mrs. Marie Kim- 
merling, 1368 Euclid St., Washington. Mrs. Star- 
key was eighty-eight years of age, but retained her 
mental faculties unimpaired. Dr. Frederic: W. 
Perkins, her pastor, conducted the funeral services 
June 26. Interment was in Glenwood Cemetery. 

A beloved son of Mrs. Starkey, George L. Starkey, 
president of the Nationai Bank of Washington, died 
only a short time before his mother. It was impos- 
sible to keep the news from Mrs. Starkey, as her son 
had called her up by telephone daily, and even after 
he had been stricken with a fatal illness, he talked to 
his mother as long as he could hold the receiver. 
The blow of his death was too great for her to sur- 
vive. 

Mrs. Starkey, a Maine woman, had lived in Wash- 
ington for almost seventy years. She was the wife of 
George L. Starkey, who died just ten years after the 
Civil War, leaving her with three small children to 
support. She was appointed to the government ser- 
vice and held positions of trust and responsibility for 
many years. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Eva A. Stephen- 
son, Washington, her granddaughter, three grand- 
sons, George S. Cullen, Edwin and Hartley Starkey, 
both of San Francisco, and four great-grandchildren. 


Asa Clinton Crowell 


Asa Clinton Crowell, professor of Germanic lan@ 


guages at Brown University more than forty years» 
died June 26 at his home in Providence, R. I. 

Professor Crowell retired from the Brown faculty 
in 1932 and had been in failing health several years. 

Joining the university faculty in 1890, Professor 
Crowell had the distinction of having taught the first 
class in the Women’s College in Brown University, 
now Pembroke College. President E. Benjamin An- 
drews personally attended the class, one member 
of which was Miss Mary E. Woolley, since presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College. 

Professor Crowe!l was born in Pawtucket on May 
20, 1862, the son of Asa and Eliza Ann (Huntress) 
Crowell. He was prepared for college at the Uni- 
versity Grammar School in Providence and graduated 
with the class of 1886 from Brown. At the fiftieth 
reunion of the class, earlier this month, he attended 
one of the events for a short time, the last occasion 
on which he left the house. 

Before election to the faculty at Brown Mr. 
Crowell taught in secondary schools, serving as prin- 
cipal at Milton Falls, N. H., high school and as teacher 
of Latin and French at Dummer Academy, South 
Byfield, Mass. He joined the faculty at Brown as an 
instructor in French and German and became assist- 
ant professor of Germanic languages in 1894, and in 
1901 was advanced to associate professor. 

His interest in Germanic literature extended to 
the Scandinavian and Icelandic, and he became an 


authority widely known in this country and abroad 
for his translations. He belonged to the Viking Club 
of London, the American Dialect Society of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and the 
New England Modern Language Association, which 
he served as vice-president. He was also a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, the Germanic Society and of the First 
Universalist Church. 

In 1898, alumnae of Pembroke College established 
the Asa Clinton Croweil premiums in German, 
awarded to at least two members of the entering 
class at Pembroke on the basis of special examina- 
tions in preparatory German. 

Professor Crowell is survived by his wife, Carrie 
(Provan) Crowell, and a son, Robert Crowell. 

The funeral was held June 28 in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, the minister, Rev. William Couden, 
conducting the service. Representatives of Brown 
University, Pembroke College, and the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants attended. Burial was in 
the family lot in Swan Point Cemetery. 

Professor Crowell was a deacon in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, and taught a young people’s class 
in the church school for many years. Six young men 
whom he had taught acted as patl-bearers at the 
funeral. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
_ 14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie: 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within e sy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parta o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in luding 
light and heat, is $700 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A, COUSENS, LIJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A.. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dear 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of 2 competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace,” Head- 
master. 
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The Christian Leader 


A National Denominational Weekly 


Crackling 


The big city speeder hailed the farmer 
with: ‘‘Hey! Can you tell me the road to 
Hampville?”’ 

“Nope,” replied the farmer. 

“Do you know whether I’m on Route 
Nowa 

“Nope.” 

“Tf I take the next left will it take me 
to Syke City?” 


HMMA 


-“T dunno.” 

“You don’t know much of anything, do = 
you?” 

“Nope... . but I ain’t never been of the = 


LOST!”’—£xchange. 
* * 

He took her in his arms. 

“Oh, darling,’’ he murmured; “I love 
you so. Please say you'll be mine. I’m 
not rich like Percival Brown. I haven’t a 
car, or a fine house. or a well-stocked 
cellar, but, darling, I love you, and I can 
not live without you!” 

Two soft arms stole around his neck, 
and two ruby lips whispered in his ear: 

“And I love you, too, darling; but— 
where is this man Brown?’’—Boston 
Herald. 


Universalist Church 


Published at 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


“T hope that’s a nice book for you to 
read, darling,’ said a conscientious mother 
to her young daughter. 

“Oh yes, mummy, it’s a lovely book, 
but I don’t think you’d like it. It’s so sad 
at the end.” 

“How is it sad, dear?” 

‘Well, she dies, and he has to go back 


to his wife.’”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 
* * 


Subscription Office 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price: $2.50 per year, 5 cents per copy 


“Beg your pardon, but what is your 
name, sir?” the hotel clerk asked. 

‘‘Name!”? echoed the indignant guest, 
who had just signed the register. ‘‘Don’t 
you see my signature there?” 

“JT do,’ answered the clerk, ‘That is 
what aroused my curiosity.’”’—Hxchange. 
‘¥ 
Policeman (to motorist): “Take it easy; 
didn’t you see that notice: ‘Slow Down 

Here’?”’ 

Motorist: “‘Yes, officer, but I thought it 
was describing your village.’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


MAAK 


John van Schaick, Jr., Editor 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor 


* * 


“Run upstairs and wash your face, 
darling. JI think Grandma wants to 
take you driving with her.” 

“Hadn’t we better find out for certain, 
Mummie?’’— Humorist. 

*x * 

“Now,” said the teacher, ‘“‘which boy 
can name five things that contain milk?” 

“Tecan,” shouted a_ freckled-faced 
youngster: ‘“‘Butter, cheese, ice cream and 


two cows.”’—Hxchange. 
* * 


Many Universalists now send out 


the LEADER as their missionaty 


Freshman: “Say, what’s the idea of 
wearing my raincoat?” 

Roommate: “Well, you wouldn’t want 
our new suit to get wet, would you?”— 


Help Make the Missionary Work Powerful 


HAC 


Toronto Globe. HHT =i ttttttiii:itttitttti:iiititttttiiittitiiittitituKianxaniiniininH: 


